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NOTES 


Tue Queen will, weather permitting, remain at Balmoral 
until the middle of November, and her stay will be much 
enlivened by the presence of the children of the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught and of Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg. Never is Her Majesty as happy as 
when she is surrounded by her younger grandchildren, 
who treat her more familiarly than do their elders. 


Tue Queen was dreadfully shocked by the news of the 
sudden death of Sir John Cowell, Master of the House- 
hold, at Devonshire Villa, East Cowes, on Tuesday, almost 
immediately after he had seen the Royal party off from 
Trinity Pier. Sir John was the beau ideal of a courtier, a 
gentleman, and a man combined—three distinctions which 
need to be known before their unison can be thoroughly 
appreciated. To those who did not know him Sir John 
had a cold, almost repellent air, but in reality his heart 
was warm with the most gentle and kindly feeling. His 
handsome presence will be missed for many a long day in 
Court circles, and everybody must offer their sincere 
condolence to his widow, Lady Cowell, one of those rare 
helpmates whose only aim is to make official duty as 
pleasant as possible to those who have to come in contact 
with official position. Inher great grief she could scarcely 
number her sorrowing friends. 





Sir Joun Cowe it was no feather-bed Court functionary, 
He had served as a Royal Engineer with distinction in the 
Crimean War, and wore, in addition to his medals, the 
Legion of Honour. For nine years he was Governor to 
Prince Alfred (the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha), and 
afterwards occupied the same position with regard to 
Prince Leopold. In 1886 he was appointed Master of the 
Queen’s Household, and on the occasion of Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee was made a member of the Privy Council. But 
besides what may be termed his public career, Sir John 
had duties unseen and unknown to the many. It was 
his business to draw up and submit for the Queen’s 
approval that mysterious communication known as the 
Courl Circular—-a document to which the Queen attaches 
the highest importance, and over the wording of which 
she is most particular, All invitations to purely private 
entertainments had to pass through Sir John’s hands, and 
all questions of etiquette and precedence were submitted to 
his judgment. In short, he answered to the Hof-Marschal 
of a German Court. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, who are now at 
Bernstork, will later on visit the Queen at Balmoral and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham, while 
the Queen of the Netherlands and her mother, the Queen 
Regent, are expected this month at Birkhal], which the 
Queen has lent to the Duchess of Albany. 
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Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters will be joined 
by the Prince of Wales in Denmark on the 16th inst. 
The Heir-Apparent will probably stay at the Court of 
Copenhagen for about ten days. 

Tue Duchess of York and the Duchess of Teck have 
gone to Ragatz, travelling from St. Moritz by the Albula 
pass, a picturesque mountain thoroughfare which is not so 
well known as it ought to be. Rayatz is a ‘cure’ town 
much frequented by Germans and celebrated for the 
neighbouring gorges. According to latest advices the 
Duke of York will join Their Royal Highnesses at Ragatz 
and thence accompany them to England. 





Tue presence of the Prince of Wales at Baden-Baden 
races reminded onlookers of the glorious days prior to the 
Franco-German war, when the capital of the Grand Duchy 
became for the nonce even more Gallic than Teutonic, 
and it is curious that on this occasion a Frenchman, the 
Comte de Clermont-Tonnerre should have carried off the 
handsome gold Furstenberg Memorial Cup which was pre- 
sented to him by our Prince, who congratulated him on 
German soil in French Prince Herman of Saxe-Weimar, 
Prince and Princess Furstenberg, Prince and Princess 
Max Hohenlohe, Prince and Princess Pless, Prince Hohen- 
lohe-Langenberg and other notabilities raised recollec- 
tions of the days when the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton 
(Princess of Baden) held sway at the Palais Stéphanie. 





Tur Duke and Duchess of Connaught have gone abroad 
for some four or five weeks, the Duke having leave for two 
months from Aldershot, where his Royal Highness’s con- 
duct of manceuvres has been much admired by those of 
the young guard who are not fettered by the red tape of 
the Horse Guards. The Duke and Duchess will after- 
wards visit the Queen at Balmoral, when there will be 
deer shooting parties on Deeside and in the Birkhal! and 
Abergeldie forests. 


Tue death of Lord Albemarle is a distinct loss to the 
volunteers and it also deprives the Lower House of a 
member, who has been singularly happy in his few utter- 
ances. The late Lord Albemarle whose family name 
Keppel proclaims his descent from one of William of 
Orange’s Dutchmen was a man of generous and impulsive 
nature, prone perhaps to rashness and not a little 
pugnacious, but withal a staunch friend and a generous 
foe. It is related of him that before he succeeded to the 
Karldom when he was contesting Wick a heckler called 
out tohim‘Is thy name Bury?’ ‘ Yes itis,’ replied the 
candidate. ‘ Have you any objection?’ ‘No,’ replied 
the would-be wag, ‘ but it has a churchyard sound.’ Quite 
so, retorted the future M.P.; ‘] have come to bury the 
other side.’ 
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Our French correspondent writes: ‘The fact that no 
member of the Cabinet thought fit to be present at the 
inauguration at Lille of the statue in honour of Achille 
Testelin has aroused considerable comment.  Testelin’s 
title to fame rests on the yeoman’s service he did his 
country in organising the national defence in 1870. He 
was a co-worker with General Faidherbe and Gambetta, 
his ardent allegiance to the latter never wavering from 
the moment he espoused his policy. It would clearly be 
most improper for the Opportunist Ministers now in power 
to compromise their ineffable reputations in the company, 
though only the company in efligy, of a prominent 
Gambettist. In consequence they pleaded previous and 
preventing engagements to a man, and remained away 
from the ceremony. Their scruples are quite comprehen- 
sible. It is certainly awkward to be obliged to eulogise 
a man who, if he were in a position to reply, would do 
so by picking holes in the manners and customs of his 
belauders. 





‘In the absence of the members of the Government, 
M. Spuller consented to serve, as he modestly proclaimed, 
as a bouche trou. Of his two speeches the second is alone 
of interest outside France. Almost of necessity the burden 
of this discourse was an exposition of the true inwardness 
of the expression /'esprit nouveau, of which the orator is the 
proud but persecuted father. M. Spuller explained that 
he poses simply and solely as the champion of that 
eminently Republican virtue, tolerance. He would fain 
have his enemies see that his doing so does not of itself 
constitute him a Monarchist, a mandataire of the Pope, or 
the advocate of a dictatorship. Again, he ventures to 
think that to march with seven-league boots is not given 
to political reformers any more than to other men. The 
position taken up by the senator for the Céte-d’Or would 
be reasonable enough if he did not appear to cherish a 
belief that the Radicals can be expected to exercise 
common sense. 


‘A poLiTiciAN of a very different calibre, one of these 
selfsame Radicals or, better, political Salvationists, has also 
been on the warpath. M. Chauvin, deputy for Paris, 
artiste capillaire, raseur inénarrable, has delivered himself at 
Tours of a variety of preposterous opinions that will 
maintain his reputation for blatant impudence. This 
hairdresser and humbug is anxious for the renown which 
is the portion of those who spend a few months in prison 
at Sainte-Pélagie. So he brandished his curling-tongs, 
did the blustering barber, and prated as glibly of the 
virtues of violence as if he were trying de fomber un clien! 
of a bottle of brilliantine. Still, there is some truth in 
the time-worn c/ichés he trotted forth anent the rottenness 
of society and the limbs that must be cut away. All 
cannot be well while there are Chauvins in the Chamber, 
and sweet indeed would be their happy despatch. 





‘Tue preparations for the great Exhibition of 1900 are, 
if not in full swing, already well under way. Several 
hundred architects, artists, and private individuals are 
competing for the prizes on offer for plans of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings. Their work has to be completed by the 
15th December, as, according to the terms of the Parlia- 
mentary grant, the awards must be made before the end 
of the year. The principal attractions, /es c/ous, are not 
yet all decided on, but it is settled that something very 
big will be done in the way of a naval and military show. 
The industrial department is to be so arranged that visitors 
will be able to follow the raw material through all the 
processes of manufacture till it blossoms into the finished 
article. There is talk, too, of a stupendous telescope 
which will bring the moon within a few yards of the 
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Champs Elysées. Clearly, a certain popular song was 
prophetic: On voyai! pas encore la lune ! 





“A scanpaL afcer the Parisian’s own heart is that of 
Cempuis first unearthed by the Libre Parole, At the place 
named a M. Robin, an ex-Communist, conducts a school 
for children of both sexes on far more original lines than 
those of Squeers. M. Robin brings up his boys and girls 
together, only separating them at night-time. They are 
taught together, they play together, and they . . . bathe 
together. In the matter of instruction M. Robin opines 
that what is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose. 
And his sauce, if all that is sa‘d is true, is highly flavoured. 
The only punishment resorted to is a species of ‘“ putting 
in the corner” —a comfortable corner. The delinquent 
pupil is sent to the playground to reflect on his or her 
iniquity till he or she consents to repent. If this curious 
schoolmaster stood alone in his lunacy there would be 
nothing much to be said, but it is a noteworthy sigu of 
the times that he has the hearty support of the Paris 
Municipality. The Government are considering the hard 
case of this pedagogue fin de glob’, and it is probable that 
ere long he will find his occupation gone.’ 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘The news agencies have as 
usual been misinformed with reference to the actions of 
Don Carlos. A lying spirit seems to be abroad with a 
special reference to all things Carlist. An application to 
the French President that he would be graciously pleased 
to permit the Head of the House of Bourbon to visit 
France would have been beneath the dignity of Don 
Carlos, and if made at all can only have been made by 
officious friends. The knowledge, however, that such was 
Don Carlos’s wish has afforded the new President an 
excellent opportunity of displaying those gentlemanly 
instincts which it is the fashion to ascribe to him; and it 
is remarkable that neither he nor his fellow Republicans 
should perceive what a confession of weakness it is on 
their part to exclude a man from their country simply 
because the blood of their outraged sovereigns runs in 
his veins.’ 


M. Zankov is apparently of opinion that the easiest way 
to catch little birds is to set out with a pinch of salt to be 
placed on their tails. Why he should suppose that, 
because Bulgaria is now willing to accept friendly relations 
with Russia upon honourable conditions, he must be 
acceptable as a go-between for negotiations upon an 
unacceptable basis is not readily apparent. His ante. 
cedents as a Russophil conspirator, avowedly prepared to 
go the length even of assassination, scarcely qualify him 
to pose as a mediator. Were a mediator required, M, 
Karavelov is ready to hand in Sofia gaol. Hitherto it has 
been alleged that M. Karavelov cannot be released 
because he refuses to acknowledge the Prince, but as a 
matter of fact neither before nor during his trial did he 
ever make any such refusal. Nor is his zeal for Russia 
within measurable distance of M. Zankov’s, with whom it 
has eaten up any trace of zeal for Bulgaria that ever 
existed. 


Tue disaster that has overtaken the Dutch troops at 
Tjakra Negara is another instance of the danger, which 
we are ourselves apt to overlook, of penetrating into un- 
civilised countries with insufficient force. No time will 
be lost in avenging the defeat; but the question will 
naturally arise whether the loss of valuable lives and the 
blow struck at Dutch prestige might not have been 
avoided by due preparation and the exercise of greater 
vigilance. 
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In the articles we publish on the last abortive invasion 
of Korea by the Japanese, which lasted a week of years, 
it is of some moment to remark the coincidences which 
impart to the expeditions of three hundred years ago much 
of the interest of actual events in the war which is now in 
its initial stages. Again, it is nominally an invasion of 
Korea by Japan, but in reality a combat with China. As 
in 1592, the Japanese are again landing in the South, and 
the Chinese armies are again descending from the pro. 
vince of Laotung in the Manchurian North; and (by the 
way) it is quite a mistake to assert, as the Spectator did 
the other day, that there are difficult frontier passes on 
the roads from China. ‘The only drawbacks to the march 
of troops aie the unbridged rivers. The fleets have again 
been in collision, es of old; and the only difference is 
that steam and explosives may, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury—should intervention fail—bring events to an issue 
and a close before the twentieth arrives. 


The most powerful enemy the Japanese had to reckon with 
in former times was the want of supplies, and the famine 
that ensued in the invaded country, which had—and has 

not alone to support its own population and forces, but 
the Chinese and Japanese armies as well. Whether the 
Japanese, even though they have for the time the com- 
mand of the sea, can nowadays throw in sufficient supplies 
to carry their forces through a prolonged occupation may 
well be doubted. Korea is perhaps more wretched now 
than three centuries since ; and as for the Chinese, their 
stragglers have already pleaded starvation as an excuse 
for lagging behind, and have, nevertheless, been beheaded 
as deserters. We shall doubtless continue to see history 
repeated in a constant inpouring of Chinese by land from 
the North, until winter sets in; and the ancient whole- 
sale slaughter by the Japanese has already had its replica 
in the heartless sinking of the Kow shung. 


Tue arrest of the President and a prominent member of 
the Legislative Council of Egypt together with two ex- 
officials on the charge of slave-dealing may produce trouble, 
We are informed that the Government would not have 
taken so extreme a step had it not been convinced that 
examples must be made. Still, the proceeding is calcu- 
lated to alarm the community, which, of course, does not 
view the sale or possession of slaves according to our lights. 
Further, there seems to be doubt as to the regularity of 
the arrests, and so an appearance of hesitation has been 
produced, Nevertheless the stroke deprives those 
Radicals who carp against the British occupation of the 
argument that Egypt, abandoned to herself, would not 
relapse. The Legislative Council it was that memorialised 
Riaz Pasha last year for the abolition of the Slavery 
Department on the ground that slave-dealing had entirely 
ceased. Yet the evil seems to flourish in the very heart 
of that quasi-representative body. 





An interesting correspondence has been published 
between Lord Rosebery and the Council of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. That body suggests that a day should 
be set apart for universal celebration throughout the 
Queen’s dominions, and that the birthday of the Sovereign 
Should be the date selected. The Premier's reply is 
sympathetic in form, but discouraging in substance. His 
objections are three in number: (1) that the matter should 
be decided by the community rather than the Executive ; 
(2) that the Public Departments already keep the day as 
a holiday; (3) that it would clash with Whit Monday, 
Yet it is obvious that Parliament, which has already passed 
one Bank Holidays Act, could easily pass another, and 
that the shutting of the Departments when houses of 
business are open causes inconvenience. As for Whit 
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Monday, there is no particular virtue in it, since its 
religious associations have become merged in beanfeasts, 
while the Queen’s birthday at least means something. 
Altogether, Lord Rosebery’s arguments must be pronounced 
inconclusive, if not mutually destructive. 





Lorp Rosebery’s interesting testimony to the value of 
hot water as a cure for insomnia is not without its political 
significance. He declares that he first tried the remedy 
about the time the 1892 Gladstone Government was 
formed, and that ‘since then he has used no other,’ 
Seeing that the Ministry has been in perpetual hot water 
from the earliest days of its existence, its late Foreign 
Secretary and Present Premier has enjoyed unique oppor- 
tunities of giving his remedy a fair trial. 


Suoup he ever find its efficacy diminish, there are 
certain of his political colleagues and supporters who could 
supply him with an infallible alternative. A speech from 
Mr. Fowler, a paper of questions from Mr. Weir, an 
Irish pamphlet from Mr. Swifc McNeill, and a copy of 
‘humorous’ verses from Sir Wilfrid Lawson, could be 
trusted, severally or in conjunction, to combat with the 
Prime Minister’s malady when all other remedies—hot 
water included—were in vain. 


Tue manifesto issued by the Bible Educational Council 
can only serve to widen the breach between those church- 
men who follow the lead of the Archdeacons of London 
and Westminster and the main body of their—shall we 
say >more orthodox brethren. It is a mere repetition of 
the views which were stated at the unfortunate meeting at 
Sion House on the 18th of June. Churchmen are to 
pocket their principles for fear that ‘an attempt to impose 
definitions on the teachers will lead to a political revulsion 
which would deprive the children of Bible teaching alto- 
gether ’—the policy of ‘ the Fiend’ again in opposition to 
that of ‘ Conscience.’ 


AvMost of more importance is the support held out by 
the manifesto to the Teachers in their resistance to the 
duly constituted authority of the Board. In their remon- 
strance against the Circular we are told that they have 
been actuated not«by difficulties about teaching but by 
esprit de corps and a dread of further interferences, From 
another point of view it might be said that they have been 
actuated by a spirit of insubordination. Carried to its 
logical conclusion the argument can only mean that the 
Teachers and not the Board are to decide what is and what 
is not to be taught in the schools, 


Tue author of ‘ The Policy of the Pope,’ and other recent 
Contemporary articles on modern Ultramontane develop- 
ments is an awkward antagonist to tackle, as J. Canon 
Moyes, Cardinal Vaughan’s champion controversialist, has 
found to his cost. The outspoken Papal critic—who 
speaks unmistakably from within the pale of the Roman 
Church—has already given so many proofs of complete 
mastery of his subject that Canon Moyes acted with less 
than the usual astuteness of his order in pressing for the 
name of any seminary where the impeccability of the 
Pope has been taught as a dogma, or of any priest who 
has encouraged such a heresy. The names and facts are 
now duly forthcoming, and the Con/emporary writer will 
henceforth enjoy a larger share than ever of the hatred, 
tempered by fear, incurred by all who have ever attempted 
to combat extreme Papal pretensions, either from within 
or without the fold. 


Tue cholera is a good deal nearer than most people 


seem to be aware. [t has appeared at Amsterdam, and 
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the official return for the German Empire shows that in 
the week ending on the 27th there were thirty-two deaths 
and several cases. These figures are all the more alarm- 
ing because: the epidemic seems to be making its way 
through ccid latitudes, and so may descend upon us from 
the Baltic. It should be remembered that both Grimsby 
and Hull will be predisposed to take the disease. T'ortu- 
nately the permanent officials of the Local Government 
Board are quite equal to their responsibility, and their 
system, when tried last year, was far from failing. The 
continuance of the present weather would materially help 
to check infection. 





Ir is a source for wonder that the hot-headed anti- 
gamblers, who are for ever proclaiming that Monte Carlo 
must be destroyed, concern themselves so little with the 
public gaming tables which are to be found during the 
summer in the principal watering-places of France and 
Belgium. This year three roulette tables and one trente- 
et-quarante table have been set going at Spa, and play is 
pursued with no Jess zeal, and certainly no greater security, 
than at the Monte Carlo casino. For some reason or 
other the news of this fact has not been very well adver- 
tised, but doubtless in process of time—pace the Belgium 
Government—the vogue of these tables will lead to the 
establishment of many others in the same country, and 
we shall live to see a revival on a meaner scale of the 
glories of the German watering-places, where the last 
generation was wont to sow its wild oats. 


Tue new regulations with regard to postcards come inte 
force today. The choice of a card is no longer restricted 
to a mere preference for thick or thin, but may be dictated 
within limits by the force of circumstances or the sender's 
taste. Letter-writing has long been in its decadence, and 
in face of the impetus thus given to halfpenny correspond- 
ence (beloved of Mr. Gladstone), we may look forward 
with even greater confidence to the time when it will be 
one of the lost arts. 


OUR DEMONSTRATION 


Ir is over! England wakes from her suspense, 
For our mighty Demonstration has been held ; 
Its promoters are enraptured with a sense 
Of success that never could have been excelled. 


Twas the Peers against the People ; and we knew 
London’s millions would decree their lordships’ fate ; 
So we met on Sunday last at half-past two, 
But the millions were unfortunately late. 


Yet without them we'd no reason for despair, 
For the country, we imagine, understands 
London’s millions were all represented there 
In our grand display of banners and of bands. 


Like the blasts which felled the walls of Jericho 

Were the mingled tunes our gallant bandsmen played— 
(It’s a cause of unrelieved regret to know 

That those gallant bandsmen really must be paid). 


Through the streets as our procession took its way, 
With its stately banners waving to the sky, 

It occasionally caught—we’re proud to say— 
The attention of the straggling passers-by. 


Though the millions had omitted to arrive 


By the time that our procession reached the Park, 
Yet our spirits soon had reason to revive 


When we found the speakers all were men of mark. 


There was—dear me ! out of mind that name has gone. 
There was—Pickersgill—you’ve surely heard of him ;— 
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Great O’Brien—ah ! that day he’d got ‘em on !— 
And some more whose fame the years can never dim. 


When we came the S.D.F. forgot to scoff, 

For the children left their games to come and hear, 
The reciters moved a little further off, 

And the preachers sighed to think they were so near. 


Thus your doom—thank Heaven !—your lordships, was 
decreed 
At this meeting of the millions (who were late) ; 
Thus the last hope was removed from you indeed 
Of escape from your most pitiable fate! 


M. S. 


LEICESTER 


HE questions whether there has been an election, 
or whether there have been elections, or whether 
there has only been a mistake at Leicester (not to 
mention the question whether Mr. Hazell was qualified 
to stand at all) may most profitably be left to be settled 
by argument and the decision of lawful authorities. 
‘There is much to be said for Sir Henry James's con- 
tention that there has been a muddle, and something 
to be answered on the other side. When a town sends 
two members to Parliament and both retire at the 
same time, ought it to be called upon to supply 
their place by one writ, or by two? If two writs 
are sent can one return be made to the pair? If 
the town having been summoned to supply the place 
of Mr. B by one writ and the place of Mr. C by 
another, proceeds in one act to fill up the places of 
both, has it done what it was authorised to do or a 
quite different and unauthorised thing’ These are the 
weighty points at issue, and we do not wonder that 
they have disturbed the equanimity of the Mayor and 
the town clerk. A merely technical irregularity on the 
part of an authorised agent may invalidate the return 
of a candidate and judging by analogy one would incline 
to the view that a technical irregularity in the issue of 
writs should also invalidate an election. But then, so 
clear is our election law, it is not yet quite certain that 
there has been an irregularity. 

In the meantime the plain man can leave these 
notable mysteries to be elucidated by the pundits. 
Whether the Leicester election is an election or not, 
there is one feature of the contest which can be 
estimated in its full value without the help of legal or 
constitutional learning. Mr. Rolleston put the case 
forcibly and with not more than a pardonable degree of 
exaggeration when he said that ‘This election had 
at any rate broken up that political domination 
which had prevailed so long, and had ended it for 
ever. It may be that Mr. Rolleston was not 
speaking of the ‘political domination’ which we 
have in our minds. He was probably, or indeed he was 
certainly, referring to the fact that he had run Mr. 
Hazell, the junior Gladstonian candidate, very close 
indeed. It is something unquestionably that in Leicester 
a Unionist candidate can come to within 200 votes or 
so of a Separatist. ‘This is a triumph for Mr. Rolleston 
and a promise of better things at the General Election. 
But it is subject to some discount in the estimate of 
the Unionist party at large. Mr. Rolleston only ran 
Mr. Hazell close not Mr. Broadhurst, and Mr. Hazell 
is not locally popular. Moreover, Mr. Rolleston 
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Hours Bill without local option, and for an 
Employers’ Liability Bill without contracting out. 
These engagements, to our mind, much diminish the 
value of his relative success. J’or the political domina- 
tion which has been broken up, and of which we see the 
approaching destruction with interest, is the political 
domination of the official Gladstonian politician over 
the Labour vote. On that point there can be no sort 
of reasonable doubt. The Labour Party has been as 
contumacious to official advice or threats as it was at 
Attercliffe, and it has revolted with incomparably 
greater effect. Yet its candidate, Mr. Burgess, fought 
under many disadvantages. He was not locally 
known. He began his canvas late. His party had 
no such organisation ready to hand as had been 
prepared by both Separatist and Unionist candidates. 
It had no such resources for the purpose of carrying 
its voters as were at the disposal of the Gladstonians 
and of Mr. Rolleston. Yet Mr. Burgess polled the 
respectable number of 4402 votes. This is all the 
more significant, because Mr. Hazell has shrunk from 
no measure of servility which seemed likely to secure 
him the support of the ‘I'rades Unions. There is no 
reason to suppose that Mr. Burgess profited to any 
considerable extent by the spare votes of Mr. 
Rolleston’s supporters, His 4402 votes must be 
taken to represent a real revolt of the Liberal 
party from the political domination of the Glad- 
stonian wirepullers. It is not a solitary instance. 
Signs of such a movement were visible enough during 
the General Election, and there was a no_ less 
significant one the other day at Attercliffs. The 
scolding of official Gladstonians has been to no 
purpose. It is now obvious that a large section of 
the working class has ceased to expect any good from 
the Gladstonian party, and that is a fact which must 
have a great influence on the course of our politics in 
the immediate future. The formation of a purely 
class party with purely selfish aims may well be a 
national misfortune: in the meantime it is a Glad- 
stonian disaster, and it entirely ruins their claim to 
speak for the working class. 


THE PROROGATION SPEECH 


ORD ROSEBERY’S visit to Paris may be mere 

4 holiday-making, and no one who reads the cry of 

“ Quidnunc” will hazard the suggestion that some other 
design may have been included in it. Yet in a day of 
new methods and no dignity, when there would be 
nothing remarkable in a Prime Minister's packing a 
portmanteau and running over to Berlin or Paris to 
talk things over with the chiefs of the State, why 
may not we suppose that Lord Rosebery’s frugal mind 
contemplated the chance of combining a special piece 
of business at first hand with a taste of Parisian plea- 
sure? At any rate, it must be allowed that the 
temptations to believe in such a possibility are strong : 
being these. In more than one troublesome affair, our 
Government is on very uneasy terms with the Hench , 
the relations of the two countries are not improving, 
and were not likely to improve after the vigorous attack, 
the sweeping defeat, the speechless surrender to which 
our Foreign Office exposed itself the other day; while 
at the same time there is no reason whatever for 
believing that friendships are strengthening for us in 
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other directions while animosity becomes bolder in this. 
Even without the anxiety that was allowed to peep 
from certain passages in the Prorogation Speech (those 
that spoke of ‘the variety of unsettled questions’ 
relating to Africa and Siam) we should have known 
that Lord Rosebery’s concern at this state of things 
must be somewhat grave; especially as his political 
position is staked upon success in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

‘That Lord Rosebery’s concern at this state of things 
must be grave.’ It is the correct phrase, limiting 
anxiety in such matters to those servants of the State 
who are still allowed to parade the old fiction that 
foreign affairs are a mighty matter of importance. 
There was a time when all Englishmen were under an 
impression to that effect, as all Frenchmen, Germans, 
Italians, and other intelligent foreigners remain to this 
day. At that time the affairs of England beyond sea 
were the concern of every Englishman; and none could 
speak of the anxiety of the Government in those affairs 
without giving voice to his own. We were at one in 
that particular if in no other, or rather we were at one 
in that particular because we were in undoubting agree- 
ment on another point: to wit, that the defence of the 
country—its territory, its commerce, its honour, the 
glory of its command half the world over—was the 
business of every man in it, and not more the business 
of one Englishman than of any other. But then in 
those days we supposed ourselves one nation. Good 
and bad, rich and poor, wise or fools, Whigs or Tories, 
we were bounded in a welter of differences and dissen- 
sions up to the borders of the four seas; but it was the 
whole nation that faced about to confront any danger 
from abroad. No one doubted that the danger was 
common ; and he would have been thought a joker or 
a madman who denied that there ever were such 
dangers, or who maintained that if they did exist they 
were no affair of his, 

With other times we have a deeper wisdom and a 
more discriminating patriotism. ‘There are multitudes 
of cultured persons who smile as pityingly on the 
belief in possible danger from foreign foes as they do 
upon evidence in Mother Shipton’s prophecies ; and 
many of these persons preach, and many others seem 
quite to believe, that supposing it necessary to defend 
the country from such perils, a certain number of its 
sons have no concern with its defence. Ia fact, the 
larger number of them are in that exceptional position ; 
and should be made to understand that to impose upon 
them any sacrifice or inconvenience for the safety of 
the country (supposing its wnsafety conceivable) is 
simply scandalous. And why is it scandalous? The 
answer comes out with perfect clearness on slight 
inquiry. It is because of the recently discovered fact 
that we are not one nation but two—the rich and the 
poor; and because the only righteous international 
warfare is that which the worker-population should 
wage against the employer-population of the same 
land. ‘The rich-Eoglish have great possessions in the 
country, which of course they are afraid to lose. The 
poor-English have no possessions in the country which 
they can lose; for what is said of their share in the 
glories of its history, the splendour of its achievements, 
is merely a story of moonshine. ‘That being the case, 
there is manifestly no claim upon the poor-Koglish 
to contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
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armies and navies which have but one use, and that in 
all likelihood an imaginary one: to safeguard the 
property of the rich-English. Should it be thought 
by these people at any time that there are not enough 
warships afloat to safeguard the country in which they 
alone have any substantial interest, it is for them to 
find the money to build more. Great fleets or little 
fleets, it is all the same to the poor-English ; and these 
attempts to bring them into a wasteful expense by 
getting up naval scares should be resisted as immoral. 

Stated in plain terms, this is one important part of 
the new doctrine in English politics. It has been culti- 
vated by hint and innuendo for some years. While Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget was under debate it came 
out in full flower, and in places where so shameful a 
growth was not expected for some time to come, and 
its influence may be seen all over the country by various 
signs, of which a general deadness and indifference to 
what Lord Rosebery may or may not be anxious about 
is by no means its worst. Yet what can be expected 
of the ordinary mass of uninstructed people when 
Englishmen who have every reason to know that we 
really have not entered into the millennium talk and write 
and carry on public affairs as if England had come 
through every risk of being meddled with and drawn 
into war? It is always the most ‘superior’ persons 
amongst us who take that tone—the eminently intel- 
lectual and convincingly contemptuous, like Lord 
Farrer, for example, who wrote an article in one of the 
August Reviews as if with design to sneer away what- 
ever love of country may remain amongst Tories and 
other uncultivable persons, and certainly with intent to 
ridicule the fear that we may have to fight again. And 
here, too, appears the corrupt and degrading doctrine 
that, though the country may need defence, it is not 
everybody's business to defend it; that ‘ the burden of 
military expenditure’ should be placed on ‘the right 
shoulders.’ Here, too, we read of ‘naval scares,’ which, 
not being ‘due to the demands of those who consume 
the bulk of dutiable articles, ought to impose no charge 
upon those articles and no tax on the bulk of their con- 
sumers. ‘Scare’ is the only word which this eminent 
politician ever uses when he speaks of the building of 
ships that may equal our fleet with others, which can 
have no purpose but to overawe or destroy the Eaglish 
Navy. He speaks of the inability of statesmen to resist 
the scares as if it were a matter of course that they 
would have resisted them had they been free to exercise 
their superior wisdom. And it is ‘ the classes,’ the rich- 
English, to whom these scares (‘ scares’ being strictly 
synonymous with caution against being overmatched 
by an enemy) are due, and therefore it is the merest 
justice that they should pay for the ships they frighten 
statesmen into building. 

This, however, is but a feeble illustration of the 
besotted and ignoble ‘ Liberalism’ which, while it will 
not believe any foreign Power so wicked as to think of 
attacking us ever again, labours hard to divide Eogland 
against itself’ ‘The common pride in a glorious name 
must be ridiculed, for that might help to keep rich and 
poor inacommon bond. Patriotism must be sneered 
out of existence for the same reason. ‘The menace of 
attack from abroad might draw men together at home, 
to the neglect of Newcastle Programmes and their 
intellectual authors; and therefore this ridiculous and 
pe-ilous affectation of belief that England is perfectly 
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safe as long as she is perfectly quiet. But worse than 
all is the endeavour to persuade ‘ those who consume 
the bulk of dutiable articles’°—the poor-English, in 
short—that they have no duties to England as English- 
men, and that all that sort of thing may be left to 
other Englishmen who are sufficiently well off to spend 
their money on keeping her in safety and honour. 


HODGE AND HIS VOTE IN FRANCE 


HE French Socialists are about to embark on an 
enterprise which they are not mistaken in 
judging decisive for the future fortunes of the party. 
According to their own account, they hold the salva- 
tion of the peasant in the hollow of their hand, while 
they are of a mind, a little tardily, to scatter broad- 
cast throughout the country the manifold blessings of 
which they are the sole and the single-hearted pur- 
veyors. ‘lo other minds the position presents itself 
somewhat differently. A specious application of the 
confidence trick is the present intention of the Socialist 
party. ‘The peasant is to be lightened of his vote to 
the profit of his despoilers and his own perdition. Year 
by year the Socialists have become more and more 
alive to the fact that, without the support of the 
rural population, they are condemned to remain at 
best a powerful minority. ‘This conviction has slowly 
attained maturity, and is now ripe for the bearing of 
fruit. A beginning was made at Marseilles in 1892, 
when it was attempted to set the mouths of the 
yokels a-watering by the flourishing before them of a 
bundle of choice promises. But Jacques Bonhomme 
was rather alarmed than allured. Among the pro- 
mises were engagements to destroy quite a number 
of his most cherished illusions, In consequence, 
at the Congress held at Auxerre in the December 
of last year, the assembled benefactors of society 
in spite of itself were at great pains to hide the 
hook without detracting from the temptingness of 
the bait. ‘Thrusting into the background the ultimate 
radical transformation of all existing social insti- 
tutions which in reality is their only concern, they pre- 
pared for the delectation of the agricultural labourer 
a dish mild in its seasoning yet toothsome, and proper 
to tickle the unsophisticated palate of their client. 
This revised programme, amended and added to, is to 
be trumpeted abroad at an important meeting of the 
party to be held at Nantes early this month. This 
gatheriog is to signalise the new departure in the 
policy of the Socialists. ‘Tae towns are already caught 
to some extent in their tentacles. Henceforth no 
effort is to be spared to fasten upon Hodge. 

The situation is as iateresting as it is grave. When 
it is remembered that the Socialists vote, to all intents 
and purposes, nearly a hundred strong in the Chamber, 
it is clear that were their ideas to take root in the 
rural districts the Social R:volution would at once be 
anything but a scarecrow without form and void. 
‘There is good reason to hope fortunately that it will 
not be all plain sailing for the men who would jerry- 
build the millennium. Strange to say they are behind 
the times, or at least, had they been wise they would 
have made their effort earlier. As it is they will meet with 
opposition that will have to be reckoned with seriously. 
Dotted over the face of France, the growth of the last ten 
years, are some fifteen hundred Agricultural Syndicates 
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boasting a membership of three-quarters of a million 
owners and tillers of the soil. Here is an organised army 
pledged by the very spirit which has called it into being to 
wage with Socialism a war to the knife——an army, too, be 
it said in passing, from whose discipline and operations 
English farmer and chawbacon might learn much that 
would be worth taking to heart. The explanation is 
perhaps necessary that if the Agricultural Syndicates 
are doing a good work well, the fact is due to their 
composition and the soundness of the maxims by which 
they are guided. Agriculturists, without distinction of 
status, from big landowners to peasant proprietors and 
the humblest labourers, are enrolled in their ranks. 
There is no place for class antagonism in these bodies 
with their motto—justified by events—‘Tous pour 
chacun et chacun pour tous.’ With respect to the 
policy they pursue, to define it a French economist 
of note has had recourse to the English expression 
self-help. The primary aim of the Syndicates is to 
encourage self-reliance and individual initiative. A 
wonderful thing in France, they have set their face 
against grandmotherly legislation and State inter- 
ference generally. Instead of whining for nostrums 
from the Palais Bourbon they have gone to work on 
their own bottom in thoroughly practical fashion, tackling 
one pressing problem after another, and all with a 
measure of success, Hitherto their activity has been 
directed more particularly to the spreading of 
technical instruction, the promotion of co-opera- 
tiop, the organisation of credit, the assistance of 
the individual in times of difficulty and the introduc- 
tion on a scale as extended as possible of a sound 
system of insurance. We have scant space to detail 
the results arrived at, but they are of surprising magni- 
‘tude. Every item in the above programme has been 
proceeded with up to a certain point. The French 
farmer, no matter what the size of his holding, who 
is a member of his district syndicate, may buy in 
combination with his neighbours the latest implements 
at the lowest wholesale prices; he benefits by admirably 
contrived arrangements for bringing him into direct 
contact with large buyers of produce; the insurance 
companies make him concessions in the matter of pre- 
miums; and the difficulties which he was forced in the 
past to take into a court of law, are now settled for him 
cheaply and expeditiously by boards of arbitration. 
This enumeration might easily be added to, but enough 
has been said to show that I’rench agriculture is reap- 
ing immense benefit from a powerful organisation in 
full working order. 

What has the Socialist to offer over and above the 
reforms which the Syndicates are in a fair way of 
realising? Little or nothing: little or nothing, that 
is, that it is politic to offer, if much that it is advisable 
to hide. Indeed, it may be hoped that these excellent 
associations will take the bread from the mouths of 
agitators who are accustomed in a more literal sense to 
render this service to their dupes. The ground has 
been cut from beneath the feet of MM. Guesde, Jaurés 
et Cie. ‘The work they pretend they could accomplish 
with the aid of a loathsome legislative tyranny is 
steadily being brought to pass by methods of which the 
classes involved have every cause to appreciate the 
excellence. ‘These methods have the further advantage 
that in their action, by demonstrating to the crassest 
ignorance that the interests of all classes are bound up 
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in their general prosperity, and by promoting friendly 
relations between individuals of widely different stand- 
ing, they tend to lessen that social friction which the 
Socialists are ever engaged in turning to account. 
Finally, there is no scarecrow in the cupboard of the 
Syndicates, while the agitators, with their theories of 
the nationalisation of the land, have a bugbear in their 
own special keeping of a nature to scare the land- 
grabbing French peasant the moment it emerges from 
obscurity. Whatever be the issue of the conflict of 
which the first stages are now being enacted, we venture 
to think the course of events will furnish us in England 
with a profitable object-lesson. If the Socialists fail 
ab initio, their teaching will fall into deserved contempt. 
If they are so far successful as to be able for a while to 
put their theories into practice, the monstrosity of their 
precious revolution will be the more clearly placed on 
record. They will be weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. 


THE SCOTTISH COAL STRIKE 


HE vote of the miners on Thursday points to a 
speedy collapse of the Scottish Coal Strike. 
Seventy thousand men have been idle for nearly three 
months, and have foregone nearly £800,000 of wages. 
The number of men who have been thrown idle in the 
iron and steel works, and in other public works which have 
closed their gates must be almost as large, and the loss 
of wealth to the nation has been calculated as high as 
6,000,000. The strike took place asthe resultof a ballot, 
from which a very large number of the steadiest men 
abstained, and in which a large minority voted against 
‘lifting the graith.” In the best informed quarters it 
was not believed that the men would go out, or that, 
having gone out, they would stay out for a week. In 
the opinion of the market and of the newspapers the 
strike could not last. After the utter failure of the strike 
of last winter, conducted by the same leaders, in view of 
the discord that soon developed among those leaders, 
on the discovery how far short the English levies fell 
of what had been prophesied, it was confidently assumed 
feom day to day that the strike must com? to a speedy 
end. But in spite of all these things, from week to 


‘week the strike has continued. On the whole the 


struggle has been a very fair one. As between masters 
and men the strike has been singularly devoid of 
bitterness. Scarcely any attempt at outrage has been 
made on the one side, scarcely any at eviction on the 
other. As among the men themselves picketing has 
been carried to its extreme limits, but actual violence 
has been very rare. Something near the scientific boy- 
cotting of the Irish land leaguers has been introduced, 
and men tell you that they wish to work but dare not, 
for their lives would be made a burden to them if 
they did. Many no doubt have been restrained in this 
manner, but as to the general drift of public opinion 
there can be no uncertainty. The men of Lanarkshire 
and the Lothians are not Celts to be cowed by a 
tyrannous minority and further, best proof of all, the 
women have till the last day or two been strong in 
favour of the strike. The pinch of want has un- 
doubtedly been felt amongst the miners and their 
families, but the cases of severe destitution are few and 
lie more amongst those of other trades who have been 
thrown out of work by the strike than amongst the 
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miners themselves. Soup-kitchens were in many Cases 
started by the benevolent, but the public support has 
so flagged that many of them have now to be closed. 
A curious feature of the contest is that many of the 
coal-masters have maintained or supported these 
kitchens, and have been making advances to steady 
men to be repaid when work recommences. 

Throughout the coalowners have maintained a steady 
and united position. They have declared that the 
reduction of a shilling, which at the bidding of the 
English Federation the men declined to accept, was 
rendered absolutely inevitable by the condition of 
business. Associated and unassociated alike they have 
remained wholly unshaken, and the course of the 
market has not been such as to tempt any of them to 
abandon their position. Meanwhile, bitter war has 
been raging among the leaders of the men. ‘Ihe weekly 
mcetings of the delegates, held in quasi-private, resembled 
those of Committee Room No. 15. The most eloquent 
and most ambitious of the leaders is undoubtedly the 
Secretary of the Scottish Federation, Mr. Chisholm 
Robertson. A young Irish Roman Catholic he swayed 
the minds of thousands of sober Scottich Presbyte- 
rians and his rash councils outweighed the judgment of 
wise and experienced leaders like Mr. Weir of Fife and 
Mr. Wilson of Broxbourne. In the present contest he 
is the only man who has indulged in gross personal abuse 
of his opponents—even of their physical peculiarities— 
and in direct denials of their honour and veracity. His 
personality is at the bottom of the determination of the 
coal-masters not to enter into any negotiations or 
personal relations with the leaders of the men. Up to 
Thursday the counsels of Mr. Chisholm Robertson had 
prevailed with the men against all his colleagues and 
against the wishes of the English Federation at whose 
instigation the strike commenced. Mr. Robertson stood 
out for the original demands of the men, the others 
offered a compromise which, while it will probably not 
be accepted by the masters, affords at least some ground 
of discussion. The ballot of the men, which resulted 
(by 25417 votes to 20942) in favour of the acceptance 
of the less onerous terms, shows to which view they 
adhere. 

But while the leaders were fighting bitterly over these 
questions of high policy, there was every prospect that 
they might be deserted by their followers. It was pro- 
bable that the Fifeshire miners would, in any case, 
decline to be bound by the decision of the rest of Scot- 
land, and the overwhelming majority by which they 
decided to accept the English Conciliation Board’s terms 
goes far to confirm such a view ; while in the rest of 
the country during the present week men have been 
returning to work in a way that shows the boycott was 
losing its force. It is certain that for many weeks there 
will be much less work than hitherto, for many of the 
pits have been allowed to get out of order, and will 
take months to get into full work. Many contracts, 
especially foreign, have been lost, perhaps permanently, 
but at any rate fora time. ‘To give instances, a foreign 
Government has given large orders for German coal, 
and may or may not return to the former sources of 
supply. The Scottish railways themselves have had to 
take to English coal, and find it so much more econo- 
mical for certain purposes that they may very probably 
continue its use. It is impossible to estimate at 
present what permanent injury has been done to the 
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trade. That must be left to the future. What is 
more important at present is to consider the causes 
of this stubborn contest. 

It is complained against the masters that they declined 
to accept intervention, to establish a Board of Concilia- 
tion, or to meet the leaders of the men. ‘To some 
extent this has been an accident. ‘The past record and 
the recent utterances of Mr. Chisholm Robertson have 
been such as to make the masters hold that no man of 
spirit or of honour can have dealings with him. The 
masters have declined to acknowledge the right of the 
English Federation to interfere in Scottish matters. 
That Federation has been subsidising the miners, and 
has therefore felt itself entitled to influence their 
policy. After the result of the present ballot and 
the defeat of Mr. Chisholm Robertson, there will, 
especially if the English Federation withdraws its sup- 
port, be far less objection than in the past to the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation, where the masters 
can explain to reasonable leaders of the men the condi- 
tions of their trade, and where questions of wages can 
be rationally and deliberately argued. None the less is 
it important to consider what is the feeling that has 
sustained the great body of miners during these ten 
weeks of privation and in spite of the quarrels of their 
leaders. It appears to be a conviction that by standing 
out for a certain price the producer can obtain that price. 
There is a feeling that the masters in the desire to 
obtain a large output compete unduly with each other 
and allow prices torun down. ‘Tere is a belief that by 
limiting supply coal can be kept at a ‘fair price’ which 
will allow ‘fair wages °—the six shillings a day that 
every one is entitled to. These views, though not con- 
spicuous in the wordy warfare of the leaders, are held 
by the more sensible of the miners and explain their 
acquiescence in the long and apparently hopeless 
struggle. ‘That such views should be so strongly held 
Shows that the country is doubting the wisdom of 
those principles of Free Trade which have prevailed. 
Such views could be carried into effect upon one con- 
dition, the exclusion of all foreign competition, or in 
other words the protection of our home industry, 
Politicians are rightly very chary of interfering in 
industrial disputes, but here a valuable task lies before 
them; let them refurbish and adapt to the circum- 
stances of the present day those l’ree Trade principles 
which have passed so long unchallenged. ‘hey may 
thereby do a service to the nation and find a topic for 
Recess speeches. 


VICTORIA AND NEW SOUTH WALES 


HE vote of censure, which the House of Assembly 

at Melbourne has unanimously passed upon the 
Patterson Ministry, must astonish even those least 
acquainted with the vagaries of Australian politics. 
A fortnight ago the Opposition had not so much as a 
leader. Mr. Shiels, the former Premier, failed to com- 
mand support, and he accordingly resigned. ‘The lot 
fell upon Mr. George Turner, member for St. Kilda, 
who has served as Commissioner of Customs. That 
gentleman’s overthrow of the Government may gratify 
his friends and himself, but it is not particularly credit- 
able to the colony. Sir James Patterson’s worst enemy 
could hardly deny that he undertook the management 
of affairs at a desperate crisis, and that he has since 
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displayed both integrity and ability. Moreover, the 
Budget statement of Mr. Carter, which has been chosen 
as the ground of attack, at least went to the root 
of the matter. After the financial collapse of last year, 
and the fall of raw products in value the Treasurer had 
obviously to deal with a deficit. It amounted to over 
£600,000, and some £1,200,000 had also to be carried 
forward upon the wrong side of the account from 
previous years. Nevertheless Mr. Carter gave good 
reasons for his belief that in the coming twelv.month 
he would be able to realise a slight surplus. He intended 
to continue the policy of retrenchment, reducing still 
further the salaries of Ministers, members of Parliament, 
and Civil servants. He proposed to remedel the customs’ 
duties, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, receding from the extreme scale adopted 
in 1892. As for the accumulated deficiency it would be 
met by the imposition of an income-tax, by which 
£250,000 would be devoted annually for ten years 
towards its extinction. 

Unfortunately Mr. Carter's scheme was calculated 
to irritate every vested interest throughout Victoria. 
The retrenchment of salaries touched just those people 
who are readiest to give tongue and who, from instincts 
of self-preservation, cling most closely together. We 
have grown so accustomed to the income-tax in this 
country that those ancient debates wherein it was 
denounced as a monstrous and inquisitorial imposition 
would, if republished, appear almost unintelligible. 
Yet its enactment for the first time is obviously 
calculated to alarm capital, more especially when it 
comes after a period of depression. ‘There is also the 
standing argument that the income-tax barely repays 
collection in a sparsely inhabited region, though, as a 
matter of fact, the population of Victoria has con- 
gregated in towns. On the other hand, Mr. Carter 
could fairly urge that no other course lay before him. 
The report of the Tariff Board practically admits that 
the system of ultra-Protection has been a dismal 
failure. It attempts, indeed, to deny that agri- 
cultural losses and misfortunes have been caused by 
the fiscal regulations in vogue. At the same 
time it recognises that ‘in several instances duties levied 
for protective purposes have failed to establish the 
industries they were intended to foster, becoming 
thereby revenue duties only and constituting without 
any reason whatever a heavy burden upon the com- 
munity.’ Accordingly, Mr. Carter was cbliged to have 
recourse to a less prohibitive tariff and to supplement 
indirect by direct taxation. In so doing he was able 
to address a strong appeal to Victorian and Australian 
patriotism. By assimilating the customs of Victoria 
with those of New South Wales and South Australia 
he would clear the way for a Federal tariff and even- 
tually for international Free Trade. However, the 
owners of established concerns and the advocates of 
that ‘spirited Public Works policy’ which is responsible 
for much of the late disaster, have proved very sons of 
Zeruiah. Mr, Carter must resign to another the 
desperate task of rehabilitating Victorian finance, and 
it remains to be seen if his successor will not, by some 
patched-up compromise, still further increase prospec- 
tive indebtedness. 

The crisis must seriously disappoint the well-wishers 
of Australia, who had hoped that the lessons of last 
year had been laid to heart, Observe that Mr. 
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Carter’s revised tariff placed raw materials on the free 
list, and so would have benefited the working-classes. 
Again, he refrained from meddling with the railways, 
though a lowering of freights had been recommended 
by the Board. Clearly Victoria stands rooted, for the 
present, in ultra-Protection, and that unanimous 
desire for inter-colonial Free Trade attributed to 
her by the Report cannot be taken as proven. By 
an ironical coincidence, while Sir James Patterson’s 
Ministry lingered in eatremis, Sir Robert Daf, 
the Governor of New South Wales, was extolling 
the Tederal idea at the opening of the Sydney 
Parliament. And no doubt he was justified in so 
doing by recent experiences in that colony. Mr. 
Reid’s Government has avowedly arrived at power by a 
programme of Free Trade and Federation as against 
the Protective creed of Sir George Dibbs. It may be 
that Free Trade, translated into fact, appears to involve 
sweeping agrarian legislation as a corollary. Still duties 
are to be lowered or repealed, and the Tariff of 
1891 will cease to exist. Again, the new Premier's 
circular letter to the Australian Governments gua- 
rantees that, in office, he will be true to the 
Federal principles which he upheld in Opposi- 
tion. Yet, though New South Wales may lead 
the way, Victoria shows mighty little inclina- 
tion to follow, though the benefits which Federation 
would bestow upon the united colonies are almost 
incalculable. Possibly the dissolution, upon which 
Lord Hopetoun has most wisely decided against the 
apparent desire of the Assembly, may result in the 
return of Sir James Patterson and Mr. Carter with 
strengthened hands. Their ignominious defeat, how- 
ever, by no means points to that issue, more especially 
as their policy, in addition to the Budget, includes a 
reduction of the House by a third. How far they have 
been well advised in stiffening their finance with a 
Reform Bill may be an open question. We are con- 
vinced, however, that they have been working on the 
right lines, and that the Opposition has played an un- 
patriotic part in effecting their defeat, 


LORD KIMBERLEY’s DIPLOMACY 


Eigen ROSEBERY’S Government was not par- 


ticularly fortunate in its diplomatic dealings 
last Session and it is a very long time since the Head 
of the Foreign Office has made so unfortunate a mistake 
as Lord Kimberley did in respect to the Congo Treaty, 
which was signed between Her Majesty and the King of 
the Belgians in May last. It is all very well to com- 
mend Germany for taking so magnanimous a view of 
what a traveller in Switzerland would call the after- 
glow and, doubtless that Power well merits the lavish 
expenditure of praise which the Press of this country 
has bestowed upon it. But treaties are not made in 
order that one party may give up with good grace all 
that it has gained by the arrangement, because it is 
seen after the papers are presented to Parliament that 
the gain in question was the result of what is called by 
lawyers ‘larceny by a trick.’ ‘To play that little game, 
Ministers drawing high salaries are not required nor is it 
a pastime familiar to the foreign policy of this country. 
Yet this is what the combined ingenuity of Lords 
Rosebery and Kimberley has succeeded in doing over 
the Congo treaty, and it is scarcely surprising to find 
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that they do not exactly like the process of being 
found out. We do not mean to say that the mere fact 
of leasing a strip of land to King Leopold in order to 
gratify the demands of South African politicians is 
a misdemeanour in itself, more especially seeing 
that the intent was to gain something which might 
prove very useful to Great Britain. But there are 
ways and ways of doing a thing, and we cannot 
congratulate Her Majesty's Foreign Minister upon 
the plan by which he sought to obtain the end he 
had in view. The merest schoolboy knowledge of our 
dealings with Germany in respect to Africa should be 
sufficient to prevent a mistakeof the kind Lord Kimberley 
has made. 

‘When in doubt play trumps ’ is a very good motto if 
you have the trumps in your hands, but without the 
necessary suit it is not much use trying to play a 
counterfeit card. Besides such an action would pro- 
bably entail the disappearance of the player from public 
life. Lord Kimberley must have known about Germany's 
negotiations with Lord Salisbury, when the Heligoland 
preliminaries were being arranged, and if he had only 
turned up the despatches of that time he would have 
seen that the matter about the strip of land between 
the two lakes was warmly discussed—and that the 
Anglo-German Agreement relative to Africa in 1890 
was signed on the express understanding that the 
boundaries of the Congo Free State and German 
territory should remain as they are at that 
particular spot. That Lord Kimberley probably 
trusted to some subordinate can hardly be urged 
as an excuse, as all the permanent officials in 
the Africa Department of the Foreign Office must 
be aware of the existence of this documentary 
evidence. Of course, no one will accuse the Foreign 
Minister of acting with an accurate knowledge of the 
facts; but it is unpardonable in a man occupying his 
position that he should not have taken the trouble to 
look at his pigeon-holed documents. We exonerate 
him from all desire to steal a march on Lord Salisbury, 
but we cannot congratulate him upon letting down 
England’s honour among other nations. The case with 
France is not one of forgetfulness, although the plan 
decided on was to secure by an artifice what could not 
apparently have been got by plain dealing. Here 
again there was no very great harm in leasing to the 
Congo Free State territory which we could not occupy 
except at great expense; but when it was known that 
France was the only competent rival in Africa that 
declined to acknowledge our title to the land leased, 
it would have saved much after unpleasantness if 
Lord Kimberley had consulted with France before 
making the treaty with King Leopold. No doubt, 
M. Hanotaux would have objected, and possibly we 
could not have effected a lease with such covenants as 
were inserted; but anything would have been better 
than to have entered into a transaction of the kind we 
did and for lI’rance to have checkmated us by conclud- 
ing another treaty with the same State. The position 
now is worse than it was before. We must occupy 
the territory, as, if we do not, France probably wil), 
and fight it out afterwards with Downing Street, 
which will mean the possible surrender of some rights 
to gain back what we have lost. And we get no quid 
pro quo from the Congo Free State for the territory 
that we have leased to King Leopold. 
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CITY NOTES 


or the first time for many a month—we might almost 

say for several years—the Stock Exchange has had 
a good account. At the settlement which took place this 
week a general improvement was shown in prices, not the 
less grateful because it has occurred just when everybody 
is supposed to be away holiday-making. Pessimists may 
declare that the rise is not warranted, and to some extent 
they may be right; but whether warranted or not, we 
regard it as a most hopeful sign that the lethargy and 
depression of the last three years is about to be thrown 
off. Taking the improvement simply as an appreciation 


‘of values, with or without justification, it is in itself a 


powerful factor for good. That money makes money, just 
as the appetite comes in eating, is an incontrovertible fact. 
To many a member of the Stock Exchange who has been 
clinging on to heavily depreciated securities the rise means 
a great deal both financially and morally. It gives him 
more margin for carrying on his business and, by inspiring 
fresh hope, imparts tone to his moral system. It is 
precisely want of tone that the moneyed classes have been 
suffering from so long, for, as the bank returns show, in 
spite of past losses there is abundance of money that might 
be employed in legitimate enterprise. The trouble is that 
its possessors have become imbued with the idea that 
nothing is safe except Consols, and that the City is simply 
an organised den of thieves, That they have good grounds 
for their belief we freely admit; but it is easy to run to 
extremes, and they should remember that in many cases 
they have their own carelessness to thank for allowing the 
black sheep of finance to play ducks and drakes with their 
property. Now, however, that they see a recovery in their 
securities, whether it be in rupee paper, Argentines, or 
American Rails, they will begin to take a more just view 
of the situation, and will be more inclined to try again 
whether something more than 2} per cent. can be obtained 
with reasonable safety, It is gradually dawning on inves- 
tors that waves of depression do not last for ever, and that 
when the rebound comes it will carry up with it even the 
stocks of semi-insolvent Governments or corporations. 
What is wanted is a little more confidence, and here we 
must deprecate the ludicrously pessimist tone which is 
adopted by a few writers on financial subjects. It is not 
when prices are low and speculative commitments have 
long been reduced to a minimum that such a style is 
profitable. Five years ago these prophets of ill omen 
might have done good by writing in such a strain: 
to-day it is out of place. Moreover, some of them display 
a really remarkable ignorance. We read recently in a 
weekly review that the situation in the United States 
was very bad, because ‘wages were falling all over the 
country. Now, with all deference to the writer, this is 
one great reason why the situation is improving, both in 
the States and in Australia. A fall in wages has got to 
come even in this country, although the pay of our work- 
people is far below that current in the other two countries 
mentioned. ‘The profits of capital have been reduced to 
the vanishing point in many industries, while as yet 
wages have not fallen at all. Trade unions—excellent 
within limits—have overshot the mark, and if they 
succeed in making labour master of the situation, they 
will soon find that situation is an empty one, for the 
capital that provides the wages will be withdrawn. In 
the States a high protective tariff has hitherto enabled 
the payment of high wages, because the people were 
made to pay in proportion for the goods supplied. The 
effect of the new tariff will be to cheapen commodities as 
a result of opening the American market to foreign 
competition. That means that the capitalist engaged in 
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certain trades will have his profits cut down, and he must 
ask labour to share in the reduction. With the necessi- 
ties of life cheapened, labour will really be no worse off 
with lower wages, and it is a most healthy sign that 
wages are already falling, and that the fall is being 
acquiesced in without serious riots, Yet this is taken by 
a writer, in a Review of standing, to be a reason for 
adopting an adverse view of the economic position of 
the United States. What next, we wonder ! 

The fact is that all over the world we are face to face 
with the labour question, and it has got to be solved in 
the next year or two. So far labour by means of com- 
bination has been able to retain more than its fair share 
of profits. It has been all take and no give, and the 
State unfortunately has been induced to do many 
feslish things in the way of protecting labour, through 
the introduction of a political element into what is 
simply a question of private contract between individuals. 
In the interests of labour no less than of capital the 
claims of the latter must be fully recognised, since 
it is on a good understanding between the two that 
a satisfactory condition of trade must always depend. 
The example of Australia ought to be a sufficient warning 
to us not to fall into the ruinous mistake of thinking that 
State-aided labour can rise superior to the law of supply 
and demand. Freedom of contract is what both labour 
and capital really require, with less interference from 
Government. The general situation, both commercial 
and financial, is we believe beginning to mend, and the 
rise in values during the past fortnight should be of 
material assistance. The volume of transactions in the 
Stock Exchange has increased very considerably, and will, 
we trust, continue togrow. The Stock Exchange is, how- 
ever, to a large extent a mere barometer of the condition 
of trade, and if capital finds, when a dispute occurs, that 
it is not adequately recognised, and that those who are 
willing to work are not properly protected against the 
terrorism of strikers, we shall see a fresh relapse into 
stagnation. In the meantime the improvement in the 
stock markets is most welcome, and if some specialities, 
such as Grand Trunk of Canada issues, have risen without 
rhyme or reason, there are good grounds for the advance 
which has taken place in silver securities, the better class 
of American railway bonds and shares, and some South 
American descriptions. 


THE EAST AND THE EAST-END 


— frequency of self-murder from destitution has, 

said the Daily News not long ago, rendered 
notorious the suburban district. Some months back the 
same journal had a leading article on the three-score and 
more that last year died ‘naturally’ of sheer starvation in 
London. Contrast we the East-end with the East in this 
matter of man’s inhumanity to man, At the same time 
taboo we all religions, for the nonce, with all politics, 
There is neither bond nor free, neither black nor white. 
The East is despised and rejected of men; civilisation 
is of Europe. Howbeit there are traits in the Eastern 
character which can give the average European ditto a 
substantial handicap, and yet win with ease. The East 
has no labour question. Why? Because the climate 
has done for man what man could never do for himself. 
Eternal sunshine and ever-during fruits of the earth, plus 
universal compassion, discount in advance the possibility 
of labour questions, Lately, at Stamboul, an improved 
style of workhouse or asylum for the poor has been set 
up; at Cairo, at Alexandria, and in the provinces of 
Egypt Europeanised folk have started a species of ante- 
diluvian Buffalo société de bienfaisance, But each is useless, 
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The East wants none of them. Indeed, it resents their 
presence as due to a backwash of European training. 
Both in Africa and in Asia Minor, as well as in the strip 
of Europe still left to the unspeakable Turk, the people, 
rich and poor, one with another, are determined that a 
human being shall not die of want of bread. This has 


nothing to do with religion. It is due to the genius 
loci, to the land of the East, racy of the soil. Many 
times reports have percolated even thither of European 
deaths from hunger, and the Easterns have but half believed 
them. Often have I been asked, Is it true? To them it is 
impossible even to conceive that it can be true. They 
are kindness itself even to animals, a fortiori to mankind. 
The prophet Jonah was bidden spare Nineveh, malgré lui, 
because of the many human beings that were therein, and 
for the sake of the ‘much cattle.’ The dog is ‘unclean 
in the East, but carefully fed, and his young tended. All 
the principal mosques and many streets teem with pigeons 
that none may touch to do them harm. No wonder, then, 
that, as a Turk expressed it in his own tongue, ‘even if he 
wished, a man could not perish of starvation in the 
Turkish Empire.’ This gentleness to those who have 
fallen out of the march, in the glorious army of struggles 
for life, has its bad results. The professional beggar, 
fakir, or dervish is an institution. The beggar waxeth fat 
and kicks, Witness one, lately met, who, having been 
fed at an Arab eating-house at the usual gratis rate, 
leisurely finished his survey of the establishment and 
volubly cursed the hand-washing arrangements. Also, in 
Asia Minor, non-Musulmans are sometimes unduly 
favoured by Musulmans, on thé principle that they are in 
each case more of ‘a stranger in a strange land.’ Still, 
this voluntarily-assessed poor rate, indefinite, unavowed, 
non-religious, supplies all demands, and that monstrous 
product of Western civilisation, he whom his own hand 
slays that his belly slay him not, is unknown in the 
Ottoman Empire. The same is true of what is now 
Russia, but was Turkey. In the Caucasus, money was 
practically unknown before ‘ the seventies ’ of this century, 
Circassian hospitality was proverbial. A young Circassian, 
observing that the English language boasted the word 
‘pity,’ asked why they had the name of a quality they 
did not possess. The Englishman is most in evidence in 
the Orient, and so passes as a type of the Frank, or 
European, generally. The Eastern is a polyglot, and will 
praise Europe and things European in Arabic, Turkish, 
French, or in a mixture of all three ; yet he never forgets 
this glaring blot on the Occident. 

The Eastern’s dinner is a meal of herbs and quietness 
therewith. It is share and share alike. In the villages, 
when supper is being served, the goodman of the house 
takes a run past the cafés searching for ‘the traveller 
within the gate.’ Each village and small town, as a rule, 
has its stranger’s home ; and a man, his servant, and horse, 
need not spend a penny for months together. (By 
‘penny,’ I mean ‘twenty paras.’) Labour, however, is 
not all unremunerative in this land of free breakfasts and 
despotism. A medjidieh (3s. 4d.) is touched daily by 
digging. With meat at three pence a pound, or even less, 
and in view of clothes’ uselessness in this climate, this sum 
is a fair wage. House-hire is low. Merry England has no 
cheap rooms for workmen, no weather worthy of the name, 
no rivalry in well-doing by man to man. Coats and panta- 
loons are hardly a weariness (even as the grasshopper) ; 
the lawyer’s scrivening fee is not daily pocketed univer- 
sally ; no man scours the highways and byways compelling 
the wayworn traveller to eat and to drink without money 
and without price. So is the East not altogether inferior . 
to the West—the East-End a great deal worse than the 
East, 
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ARMY REFORM—II 
AT HEADQUARTERS—(continued) 


a. Commandership-in-Chief being restored to the 

Crown, the next stage in Army Reform is to make 
effectual the control of Parliament. Some eighteen 
millions sterling are annually voted in the House of 
Commons blindly, in the dark. Such criticism as the 
Estimates there receive is mostly futile, ignorant, or 
interested. And this must continue until Parliament is 
taken into the confidence of the Executive, not necessa- 
rily on details, but substantially on principles. No change 
in this direction can be made without a fundamental 
reorganisation of the bureaus in Pall Mall, and the 
establishment of a direct chain of responsibility and of a 
business-like organisation. 

The analogy of similar departments abroad supplies us 
with evidence of how this is to be effected. Without 
slavishly copying any of them, we may at least adopt such 
parts of them as seem to be improvements on our existing 
arrangements, for system, in the proper sense of the word, 
there is none. There is the Secretary of State, the 
Minister of War, who must be made really, and not merely 
nominally, responsible to Parliament and to the Crown. 
He will have his proper staff—an Adjutant-General, a 
Quartermaster-General, and their assistants, call them by 
what name you will, but essentially the Minister’s official 
advisers, appointed for five or seven years, to whom he is 
to look for guidance in all technical matters, and who 
would be associated with experts in finance, in supplies of 
war material, in all the odds and ends which go to make 
up the purely administrative work of the Service. As 
before suggested, the Central Department would be 
relieved by the Generals of Districts and their officers of 
all, or nearly all, questions of discipline, supplies of food 
and forage, and the like; and there would be the control 
of a central audit to guard against any local extravagance. 
The Ministry of War might be largely manned and officered 
by old soldiers—men promoted from the offices of the 
various Districts for aptitude in their work, who would 
merely carry on to Headquarters administrative talent 
they had shown in the Districts, and who would retire at 
or about sixty, having given an average of twenty years 
to active and twenty years to office work, thus obtaining a 
knowledge of principles and details to which few, if any, 
mere civilians can pretend. By degrees the present War 
Office civilian staff would be edged out; a large portion 
of the non-effective vote would be saved by utilising on 
pay, instead of pension, the knowledge and labour of 
officers and men, few of whom, now, have anything to look 
forward to after forty at the most ; and the Army would be 
made to offer a career to men of small or no fortune, which 
is not the case at present, save for the lucky few who have 
seen sensational service, or who have the ‘influence’ which 
is the bane of the Army, and which permeates every 
branch and section of it. 

Wholly apart from and independent of the War Minister 
and his officials should be the Great General Staff, at the 
head of which would be one of the most distinguished 
soldiers of the day. He would be the Chief of the Staff, 
and his functions would be the consideration and settle- 
ment in advance of all questions relating to the work of 
an army in time of war. For this we have been always 
unprepared. When the time came money has been poured 
out like water. ‘Wait, said that eminent ‘ Liberal’ 
soldier, General Sir Henry Norman, to the working head 
of the Commissariat and Transport Department in India, 
just before the Afghan War, < wait till war does break out, 
and then see how we will shell out the money. You will 
have everything you want then.’ The Commissary-General 


replied, ‘ It will then be too late,’ and it was, as thousands 
of troops on half-rations found out, as the mortality of 
over 60,000 camels proved. It was the same story in 
Egypt in 1882 and 1884, By the default, not of the fore- 
sight of the general officers, but of the provision of stores 
and materials beforehand, there was on both occasions 
nearly a collapse. The famous pamphlet of Sir Charles 
Cameron, M.P., ‘The Romance of War, or How the Cash 
goes in Campaigning,’ affords ample proof of the imbecility 
of the War Office, checked by the Treasury, as regards 
the material and the supply system in the Army. To give 
only two instances, shears intended to be put up at Ismailia 
were sent out without one leg; nine-pounder illuminating 
shells were sent to fully 1500 miles up the Nile for use 
in seven-pounder guns! But the whole story of the abso- 
lute incompetence of the War Office under its present 
organisation to deal with these things is so notorious that 
space need not be occupied in demonstration of the fact. 
Since then Sir Redvers Buller, with the strong support of 
Lord Wolseley, has organised the Army Service Corps, 
which promises to be a nearly effectual patching-up of the 
present kind of administration in certain sections of work. 
But in due course it will be shown that supply must be 
treated as a unit, and not, as it is now, by independent 
organisations, 

All this, and plans of campaigns besides, probable and 
possible, should and would occupy the attention of the 
purely military General Staff. But under our Constitution 
its most effective work would be the presentation to 
Parliament annually at the beginning of a Session of an 
independent report on the condition and needs of the 
army as a fighting machine. This report, made to the 
Queen and laid before the two Houses as a ‘ Command 
Paper,’ would prevent—the phrase is vulgar but concise— 
the ‘hanky-panky’ which now enables War Office officials, 
looking to the Treasury for promotion, to humbug Parlia- 
ment and the country by means of ‘ estimates’ elaborated 
only to deceive, and an explanatory ‘ Memorandum,’ which 
explains nothing but the technical difference between this 
year’s estimates and last year’s. Mr. Edward Stanhope 
undoubtedly meant his memoranda to take Parliament and 
the country into the confidence of the Department, but the 
bureaucrats were too much for him, And ‘ Parliamentary 
control’ remains the farce it has been since Mr. Roebuck’s 
Crimean War Committee resulted in a report that should 
have led to the impeachment of the ‘ responsible’ Minister 
and ended in a fizzle. 

No advocacy is here meant of the rigid adherence to 
the German or the French system of the virtual indepen- 
dence of the General Staff in all respects of the Executive 
and of Parliament. But the General Staff should be in a 
position to tell the country what, in the opinion of the 
highest and most experienced soldiers in the country, the 
Empire needs. There would be no necessity to carry out 
recommendations in the first year or the second; but the 
annual renewal of them and the presentation of fresh 
facts would inform Parliament of what it is now 
most assiduously kept ignorant of —namely, the ideas of 
men like Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts, Sir Redvers Buller, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir F. Grenfell, Lieutenant-Generual 
Keith-Fraser, Sir G. White, Sir Henry Brackenbury, Sir 
R. Harrison, Major-Generals Mansfield Clarke and J. N. 
Crealock, Sir George Wolseley, and Major-Generals 
George Luck and Alleyne. It is only when the opinions 
of such men as these, conversant alike wtih war and peace 
requirements, can be laid before the country, not as that of 
individuals but as that of an organic whole, that the country 
will really know what it is spending its money for and 
what it is getting for its money—it is only then that the 
Army will represent the ascertained needs of the Empire. 
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Nothing better can be cited here than the words of Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson in his ‘Brain of an Army.’ He says 
(and his work should be read and digested by all Britons) : 
‘The officer intrusted with the strategical direction of an 
army must not be confused either in office or in person 
with the Minister of War, To assign the two functions to 
the same organ would be to frustrate the purpose served 
by their separate evolution, and in the case of the general 
staff to destroy its character as a body specially qualified 
for a particular service—the conception or design of 
operations.’ Here it is proposed to engraft upon the 
functions of the General Staff the duty of making an 
independent report to the Legislature so that the voting 
of the money may be done in daylight, and not, as now, 
in a fog or in absolute blindness. The country never did 
and never will refuse supplies that are shown to be neces- 
sary. But the people are rightly suspicious of what they 
do not understand, and what they feel to be systemati- 
cally concealed from them by political combinations acting 
in accord with the dictates of bureaucratic jesuitry. 

Seven CampaiGns, 


PRE-REFORMATION SCHOOLS 


Apropos of the inquiries of the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education it may be of interest to inquire how education was con- 
ducted in England before the State began to interfere with it, and 
when commissions and committees were stil! unknown. 


I. MUSIC, GRAMMAR, THEOLOGY 


[' is still a current legend at Oxford that the statutory 

qualification of Fellows of All Souls’ is to be ‘ well- 
born, well-dressed and moderately learned’ (‘bene nati, 
bene vestiti, mediocriter docti’). This legend unlike most 
of its kind, has, or had till quite lately, a solid foundation. 
It was indeed only an epigrammatic condensation of the 
actual statutes of the College, which really required that 
the scholars should be well-born, in the sense of born in 
lawful wedlock ; well-dressed, by being properly clothed 
in clerical garb, ‘ having the first clerical tonsure’’ and not 
adorned in rainbow raiment and pointed shoes : moderately 
learned by being ‘ sufficiently instructed in the rudiments 
of grammar, and competently in plain-song.’ Even the 
further legendary requirement of good manners, supposed 
to be tested by the ability to dispose properly ‘of the 
cherry-tart—which always, according to the legend, forms 
part of the dinner to which candidates are invited before 
the election—is statutory. The statutes do not indeed 
reveal how to pass the ‘ stone-test,’ which is, as Herodotus 
says, a sacred story, not to be told to the uninitiated. 
They do require that the scholars shall be of good morals 
or manners, in the sense of William of Wykeham’s famous 
motto, ‘Manners makyth man.’ 

These statutes of All Souls’ College, embody the whole 
educational requirements of the times, and contain in a 
nutshell the theory of education throughout the Middle 
Ages. ‘The main object of life was to prepare for death. 
The object of education being to fit you for life, its main 
object was to fit you for death. The business of life being 
to save your soul, the business of education was to prepare 
you to save it in the best way. This was by frequent 
prayers and psalms and reading of holy writings, in other 
words by frequent services and frequent study of the 
Scriptures. These were in Latin; and so a knowledge 
of Latin became necessary to salvation. Psalms, prayers, 
lessons were all sung, or at least recited, not said. So 
singing too became necessary to salvation. Hence, the 
two great requisites of education were grammar and song. 
The most meritorious way of saving your soul, however, 
was to save that of others. The highest form of education, 
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therefore, was to fit you for saving the souls of others. 
This was best done, after qualifying in grammar and song, 
by a study of sacred writings. And so theology became 
the highest branch of education, the chief end and aim of 
learning. The education necessary to fit a man to be a 
priest became the standard of education. Consequently 
Archbishop Chicheley at All Souls’ in 1443, like William 
of Wykeham at New College and Winchester sixty years 
before, though both of them provided for the study of 
Jaw, and the arts, and Wykeham for medicine and astro- 
nomy as well, yet laid down as the object of the whole 
foundation, the provision of persons fit to be priests. So 
too Walter of Merton, more than a hundred years before, 
had provided for the earliest Oxford College that, when 
the Fellows of Merton were perfect in arts and philosophy, 
they should proceed to theology. 

Grammar, song, and theology were, then, the permanent 
and perennial objects of education and subjects of 
instruction throughout the Middle Ages. Its educa- 
tional institutions accordingly became classified and based 
on these three subjects. Thus we find attached to every 
great church of the secular canons, whether a cathedral 
church or not, three schools—one for grammar, one for 
song, one for theology. At first it would appear that 
they were all taught by the same man in the same school. 
Bede describes Theodore, the Greek Archbishop of 
Canterbury, about the year 700, assisted by Hadrian, who 
came from Africa, but was head of an Italian monastery, 
as teaching school in Kent. ‘Together with the books of 
Holy Writ, they also taught them the arts of ecclesiastical 
poetry, astronomy, and arithmetic,’ while ‘from that time 
they also began in all the churches of England to learn 
sacred music, which till then had been known only in 
Kent.’ In 709 Acca of Hexham is described as ‘a most 
expert singer as well as most learned in Holy Writ, having 
been bred up and instructed amongst the clerks of Bosa, 
Bishop of York.’ 

When, writing some eighty years later, Alcuin versifies 
the duties of Egbert, afterwards Archbishop of York, as 
Chancellor of York Minster, under Albert, his predecessor 
in the see, he describes him ‘as moistening thirsty souls 
with diverse streams of learning and the dew of various 
studies ; to these teaching the art of grammar, to those 
pouring in the streams of rhetoric. Some he polished on 
the whetstone of law; others he taught to sing in har- 
mony in Aonian chant; others to play on the shrill 
Castalian pipe, or to tread tle hills of Parnassus, lyre in 
hand. . . . Above all, he was intent on the mysteries of 
Holy Writ, for he laid open the depths of the old and 
rude law.’ Thus he taught grammar, rhetoric, song, and 
theology; besides natural history, astronomy, in fact 
everything. 

These early Cathedral Schools were more like the later 
Universities than schools properly so-called. They com- 
prised, that is, all ages and subjects. Or perhaps a truer 
analogy would be that of a missionary school among savage 
or semi-civilised nations in the present day; where the 
‘grey barbarian’ learns to sing his hymns, or to read his 
Bible, side by side with ‘ the Christian child,’ who is being 
brought up in his youth in the way he should go. 

Very soon, how soon we do not exactly know, differen- 
tiation began. Alcuin, who succeeded Egbert as Chancellor 
and Schoolmaster at York, after he had gone to start the 
palace and other schools in Germany and France for 
Charlemagne, kept up a constant correspondence with 
England. In one of his letters written about 796 he 
advises Eanbald, one of his pupils, then Archbishop of 
York, to provide separate masters for the song, the 
grammar, and the scriptorium, or writing, schools. It is 
not be doubted that the advice was taken. As soon as 
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either singing or grammar advanced beyond the merest 
rudiments, it was difficult to find any one to teach both 
with advantage. Alcuin had no doubt experienced much 
the same difficulty with his songsters and grammarians in 
the same school, as the authorities of New College, a 
generation ago, found with their choral scholars. It was 
almost impossible to find scholars ‘et cantare pares, et 
respondere parati,’ men who were able to sing and also to 
pass Responsions. The song schools naturally sank in 
importance. Still, they remained until the Reformation 
an inseparable adjunct of every educational institution. 
Every college or college church kept one. Far on 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries founders of 
great educational institutions like Archbishop Rotherham 
at Jesus College in Rotherham in 1487, provided for a 
song schoolmaster as well as a grammar schoolmaster. 
Earl Perey and Bishop Alnwick in founding Alnwick 
School in 1448 in like way provided for two chantry priests, 
schoolmasters, one for song and one for grammar; as did 
Archdeacon Magnus in augmenting the endowment of 
Newark School in 1530. 

But while scores of grammar schools survived the disso- 
lution of colleges and chantries in Edward VI.’s reign, 
the song schools—with the exception of the song school at 
Newark, and the doubtful exceptions of the choristers’ 
school at Salisbury and one or two other cathedrals—were 
swept away in the general spoliation. Their destruction, 
after the traditions of those educated in them had died 
away, threw England down from the first place in the 
musical world, which was that assigned to her by an 
impartial witness like Erasmus, to the last. 

The same differentiation as that between grammar and 
song took place between grammar and theology. When 
the Chancellor of the Church ceased to teach the grammar 
school in person, and confined himself to theology, does not 
appear. The separation had, however, taken place before 
1179, when a Lateran council provided that every cathedral 
church should keep a theological professor as well as a 
grammar schoolmaster. As law always lags far behind 
practice in such matters, it may be taken for granted that 
the leading ecclesiastical establishments had already 
separated the two functions and functionaries, The 
separation is, no doubt, contemporaneous, or a part of the 
same movement, with the differentiation of universities 
from schools. Salisbury remained a university as late as 
1270, and it had two university coileges before Oxford had 
any. In 1293 the Archbishop of York issued a proclama- 
tion to the rectors of churches in his diocese to attend the 
Chancellor’s theological lectures at York, exempting them 
from residence at their cures while doing so. As late as 
1369 a Chancellor of York leaves a bequest to his servant 
in his theological school. A scientific study of theology, 
however, in the Middle Ages, as now, was apt to develop 
views which did not commend themselves as orthodox to 
bishops and cathedral dignitaries. The greater freedom 
enjoyed at Oxford and Cambridge owing to their less im- 
mediate dependence on bishops proved so attractive to 
scholars that the cathedral universities were wiped out by 
them. In 1325 one of the Salisbury colleges moved to 
Oxford. In 1332 the York Chancellor himself, though 
bequeathing his Master's chair and lecturing desk to his 
successor at York, gave all his silver spoons to Merton 
College, and £340 ( = £6800) for poor studeuts in theology 
at Oxford. By 1472 the Chancellor of York is complained 
of for non-residence and non-delivery of any theological 
lectures at all, though heavily endowed for that special 
purpose. 

Though the song schools shrank, and the theological 
schools shrivelled up in their original homes, the grammar 
schools remained green and flourishing institutions at 
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cathedral and collegiate churches to the last. Indeed, so 
essential did they appear to mediaeval founders to be, that 
when they founded colleges at Oxford they for long 
regarded grammar schools as necessary appendages. The 
Merton College statutes in 1265, and those of Magdalen 
in 1450, equally provided for grammar scholars as well 
as theological students. But just as theology ceased to 
thrive under the shadow of collegiate churches, so gram- 
mar ceased to thrive at the Universities. Magdalen 
College School is the sole survivor of the Oxford Gram- 
mar Schools, Meanwhile St. Peter’s School at York, St. 
Paul's, London, Hereford Cathedral School, the Prebendal 
School at Chichester, Beverley Grammar School, and War- 
wick Grammar School, still flourish much as they did eight 
or nine hundred years ago; and countless others in imita- 
tion of them were spread over the face of the country. 
A. F. Leacu. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN CRITIC 
M. ZOLA ON ‘LOURDES’ AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE idea of giving over the reviewing of books to 
their authors is not without an attractive side, 
Allowance would very readily be made for more than the 
natural bias in their favour, indeed far more readily than 
it now is for a critic’s natural bias against them; and we 
should have the rare advantage of gathering from the 
author's own pen what was his own particular point of 
view ; where he intended light and shade to be laid, in a 
word how the work might best be interpreted. It is a 
foolish commonplace that a book ‘speaks for itself. A 
book does nothing of the kind. Only in a less degree 
than a musical instrument does it speak with different 
tone and harmony and spirit to its different interpreters 
according to their sympathy and skill, and just as it is 
always the composer himself who can give the best execu- 
tion to his compositions, so should it also be the author 
himself who can make the most of the children of his 
brain. This being so, we have thought fit to interview 
M. Zola respecting his work in general and Lourdes in 
particular ; then to read again the review in our issue of 
the week before last; and, finally, like the writer on 
Chinese metaphysics, who looked out China under the 
letter C and metaphysics under the letter M, to ‘combine 
our information, sir.’ 

‘ His latest work may not rank with these masterpieces ’ 
(LAssommoir and Germinal). M. Zola not only thinks it 
does: he thinks it is the best thing he has ever done. 
But when pressed on the subject he admits that his 
favourite book is always his latest born, and that he never 
reads their elders a second time. Once published, they 
have no further existence for him, ‘It is the fashion of 
the hour .. . tocry himdown . . . asa fallenidol.’ The 
fashion of the hour! It has always been the fashion of 
the hour. All his life the critics have barked at his heels, 
and the abuse now lavished on Lourdes is neither more 
nor less in its vehemence or its effect upon the author 
than that which greeted Germinal. As for abuse, it 
always leaves M. Zola perfectly cold, and he protests 
with a shrug of the shoulders that, if it were not so, 
his would have been a very miserable existence all these 
years. He deems literary criticism no longer existent 
in France, each journal being actuated by some passion or 
prejudice which renders its pronouncements of none effect. 
If he had time or inclination he could tell striking 
tales of French journalism, and perhaps some day he may 
be tempted to do so. ‘Talent... gone to the dogs... 
dwarfed by a race of giants new born in the land.’ Ex- 
cepting in the case of the great masters—or in other 
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words, present company excepted—M. Zola considers t hat 
a popular French writer writes himself out, or at any rate 
exhausts his public, in fifteen years. Wherefore the Paris 
publishers are ever anxiously on the look-out for new blood, 
and it is only too easy for a young writer to thrust his im- 
mature work upon the market. The result is a deplorable 
over-production—qui fail du tort d nos jeunes gens. For one 
thing the risk is so small ; even if he did not sell a single 
copy, the publisher would barely lose fifteen hundred francs. 
Moreover, the feuilleton system affords a preliminary canter 
as atest of merit. Not all take advantage of it ; but in the 
case of a new writer a publisher would give the preference 
to what had already stood the test of serial publication, 
especially as the weekly repetition of a name is always a use- 


_ ful preliminary advertisement. In the case of an old hand, 


feuilleton publication does more good thanharm. A very 
widely read paper might conceivably affect the sale, but 
French books are now so cheap—only 2fr.75c. at the dis- 
count bookseller’s—that many who read the feuilleton 
would afterwards buy the book to keep. The mention of 
prices introduced the topic of library editions. M. Zola 
does not for an instant regret the abolition of the system 
in France. It was the father of his own publisher, 
Charpentier, who introduced the 3f¢.50c. book, which 
has placed literature directly in the hands of the de- 
mocracy to the huge advantage of both, if we are to 
believe the author of La Terre. Under the old system 
authors were cast, with hands and’ feet bound, upon the 
tender mercy of their publishers, who dealt far more 
hardly with them then, especially if their names had yet 
to be made. The fact was, publishers were necessarily 
more strict, because their prime consideration was de ne 
pas effaroucher les familles, for whom they principally 
catered. It was then a matter of the utmost moment to 
study the jeune filles point of view, but now if that 
tedious personage must not read a book, eh bien! la jeune 
Jille ne Vachéle pas. No doubt in her proper place she dis- 
played many amiable qualities, but in the domain of 
letters her influence was all directed to the obstruction 
of audacity. The pity of it! 

He has wormed his way into the heart of his subject. 
This is not to be wondered at considering the infinite 
amount of pains which with M. Zola does duty for genius. 
He is by no means reticent as to his methods. He re- 
cognises three sources of material: the ocular, the oral, 
and the printed. He begins with the last and reads 
every word he can find on the subject he has in hand. 
Then he rushes hastily down to the headquarters of his 
subject—whether it be Lourdes, or Rome, or a railway, or 
a universal provider—and spends at least a fortnight or at 
most three weeks in seeing and hearing all there is to be 
seen and heard. If he stayed longer he imagines he 
would lose the vividness of his impressions without gaining 
a compensating value of information. Indeed with him 
the materials always overflow, and his ditliculty is reticence 
rather than expansion. This becomes obvious after how- 
ever few minutes’ converse with M. Zola. He overwhelms 
his hearer with a deluge of words, all graphic, apt, per- 
suasive, and some of them convincing. To borrowa French 
expression, he has his tongue well hung and, did he choose 
to dictate, the world would scarce suffice to hold all the 
books which might be written. ‘Of plot . . . there is in 
Lourdes little or none.’ M. Zola frankly avows that with 
him the plot is a secondary or even an ultimate considera- 
tion. When gathering his materials, when annotating his 
authorities, when welding his subject into shape, he con- 
cerns himself with his plot not at all; and it is only when 
he hes selected a variety of types that he encourages them 

gradually to develop themselves into characters and form 
for him a rudimentary story, which may or may not serve 
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to wash down the various scientifie and literary studie 
which it is his ambition to present. 

‘, .. The attitude Zola has adopted towards the reli- 
gious question, which is of course at the root of all the 
phenomena he describes,’ Lourdes, says M. Zola, is the 
first part of a trilogy dealing with neo-Catholicism, by 
which he means that tendency of modern Catholicism to 
reconcile itself with the Spirit of the Age. This he 
exemplifies by the unholy alliance, now obvious to the 
tyro, of the Pope with the monarchical republics and 
republican monarchies of the Latin union ; the readiness 
on the part of the Princes of the Church, almost every- 
where outside Hungary, to offer incense to the Powers 
that be, in conspicuous disregard of the Powers that 
ought to be; the universal, and therefore presumably 
Catholic, idolatry of democracy as a Heaven-sent, because 
irresistible, tyrant; the harmonising of those hopeless 
discords vor populi and vor Dei. This neo-Catholicism 
scarcely finds a hot-bed at Lourdes, but it is to be made 
the motive of the trilogy’s second volume, which will be 
called ome, and will be connected with the preceding 
old-world religion of Lourdes as well as with the subse- 
quent irreligion of Part I11.—Paris—with no little 
ingenuity. Primitive Christianity had a socialistic aspect : 
therefore a treatise on Lourdes is held to excuse the 
introduction into the trilogy of .a socialistic tinge, which is 
to find undiluted expression at the end of the series in a 
study of Anarchism in Paris. In an unalloyed scientific 
work this method of forced cohabitation between hetero- 
geneous subjects would have been merely grotesque, but 
under the cover of romance, the province of which is to 
entertain, much may be forgiven—perhaps even this 
acrobatic reconciliation of contrasts, which recalls nothing 
so much as a child’s game of word-juggling or a system of 
mnemonics. M. Zola has already begun to read up his 
modern Rome so that, as he phrases it, he may not go 
there en bon enfant, and when the time shall come for his 
study of Anarchist Paris no doubt we shall see further 
sport. Unless, however, he succeed in satisfying his 
Parisian fellow-subjects more successfully than he has 
done his subjects at Lourdes, who are now pamphleteer- 
ing full tilt against him, he is likely to expose himself to 
retorts more crushing, if less courteous and convincing. 


THE INVASIONS OF KOREA—II 


_— had rusted for more than 200 years in idle 

peace when, in 1591, she was startled by Hideyoshi’s 
preparations to invade her. She had no firearms but one 
matchlock, sent by him as a sample of ‘more to come’ ; 
while Japan’s long internal conflicts had given her hosts 
of fighting-men whom (be it said parenthetically) Hide- 
yoshi was perhaps just then only too glad to ship ‘ any- 
where, anywhere, out of his world.’ A similar desire to 
deal with an internal political deadlock by external war is 
certainly not foreign to the fighting policy of the modernised 
Japanese Government at the present moment. 

At the lowest native estimate, Hideyoshi shipped 180,000 
men to Korea, of whom some thousands had matchlocks, 
then recently introduced by the Portuguese into Japan ; 
and the greater part of that force landed near Pusan 
(called by the Japanese Fusan, the Chosan harbour of 
English maps) on 24th May 1592. The King of Korea 
soon had to run for it—only seventeen days, in fact, after 
the landing—and the southern half of the country was 
then overrun by the Japanese, who divided themselves 
into two armies. (This year, per contra, they have bagged 
their king.) 

But before long the Chinese, warned in good time both 
from the Loo-Choo Islands and from Korea of Hideyoshi’s 
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preparations, sent from the Manchurian frontier province 
of Shing King a body of 5000 men against the Japanese 
invaders. The very same movement was made the other 
day (25th July 1894) when 20,000 men from Makden, the 
capital of Laotung, crossed the Korean frontier—a fact 
which shows that we may contemplate repetitions of the 
tactics of three centuries ago, and thus adds the interest 
of actuality to the campaign we are here briefly relating. 

The Japanese without any loss of time disposed in 1592 
of the mere handful of 5000 Chinese, at the fortified town 
of Pingshang, on the Taitong river, over a hundred miles, 
as the crow flies, N.W. of Séul, the capital, slaughtering a 
considerable number. ‘The rest, they ran away’ home 
again. But this event was well counterbalanced by the 
Korean fleet, which engaged all the Japanese ships off 
Fusan and, having a superior artillery and a new war-junk 
planked defensively above the bulwarks, defeated those 
foreigners ; and so fell in the water the Japanese boast of 
invading China, for the Korean fleet then at once acceded 
to the command of the sea. The Korean land-forces, 
although badly organised for regular warfare, soon deve- 
loped a well-sustained guerrilla everywhere, and thus 
harassed the Japanese to that extent that they had at 
length to confine themselves within the stronger places 
and positions. Thus was a breathing space secured for 
China, where was preparing a more formidable force of 
40,000, which soon united itself to the Korean levies, and 
advanced once more upon Pingshang (also called Ping- 
yang, Pyong-yang, and otherwise, where the recent 
Chinese ‘victory’ is alleged) in January 1593. The 
Japanese, immensely outnumbered, were driven into 
the citadel of the place after two days of determined 
fighting, with a loss of 1600 men. But the Chinese 
General was timid as well as incapable, and in Chinese 
fashion purposely left one side of the town uninvested, 
hoping so to rid him of his enemies by facilitating their 
flight. The Japanese did not want to be told twice, and 
made the very best of their way southwards, awaiting the 
Chinese and Korean forces once more a little to the north 
of Séul, where, the two Japanese armies having re-effected 
a junction, the Chinese were repulsed with great loss, the 
victory being wholly due to the superiority of the famous 
Japanese two handed swords. It was now the Chinamen’s 
turn to retreat northwards, and poor Korea found itself in 
the pitiable position of being preyed upon by two great 
foreign armies, their ally being quite as oppressive as their 
enemy. Famine set in, and many thousands of the natives 
perished of want ; but they still kept up the guerrilla in 
swarms, and put the Japanese to as great straits for food 
as they were in themselves. Starvation and disease were 
telling upon the Chinese also, and all parties became 
anxious to put an end to their intolerable position by a 
peace. The Japanese retired in evil case to their landing- 
place, Fusan, where they entrenched themselves in fortified 
camps ; but first fought a siege-battle, at which they killed 
some 60,000 Koreans. (All such figures are obtained, be 
it said, as in our youthful arithmetical recreation of 
‘Think of a number: double it :’ and so on.) 

Peace negotiations then commenced, and dragged on, 


in the Far-Eastern manner, for years, the surviving 


Japanese troops being almost all recalled to their own 
country because of the impossibility of feeding them ; 
and the Chinese also returned home again for the same 
cogent reason. The pourparlers, in which Hideyoshi 
was shamefully deluded by the Chinese mandarins, cannot 
be narrated here. Suffice it to say that they lasted to the 
end of 1596, and that the negotiators on both sides 
systematically deceived their respective Governments and 
each other. The upshot of ail this intrigue was that 
Hideyoshi, in the end, saw through his bamboozlement, 
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and was for the second time mortally offended. He 
therefore again and straightway (his army having re- 
cuperated) ordered a fresh invasion of hapless Korea, 
where he had continued to maintain a small garrison at 
Fusan ; and in 1597 the Japanese forces in the Peninsula 
again numbered 130,000 (!) men. 

As soon as the corn was getting ripe, in the eighth 
month, these forces advanced into the interior, the capi- 
tal having, however, been previously occupied by the 
Chinese troops; and Korea thus became again a sort of 
Low-Countries cockpit for China and Japan. The 
Japanese fleet soon turned the tables upon the Korean, 
which was almost totally destroyed, and the invading forces 
then attacked Namwin, a stronghold in the south, some 
forty miles inland, where they filled up the ditch by night 
with sheaves of corn and bottles of hay, and so surprised 
and stormed the place, putting the whole Chinese garri- 
son to the sword, and sending 3720 heads (or, to save 
space, merely the noses thereof) pickled in salt an1 
lime, to Hideyoshi in Japan. A few weeks later the 
invaders were masters of the three southern provinces, 
driving the Chinese before them to the north. 

But in spite of the harvest, the old foe, famine, was 
again threatening, aided by the approach of an implacable 
ally, the hard Korean winter. A new and strong combined 
Korean and Chinese fleet had also managed to get itself 
equipped and afloat, and threatened the Japanese com- 
munications by sea. Pradence, therefore, compelled the 
Japanese generals, after venturing one more—a drawn— 
battle, reluctantly to abandon the occupied provinces, 
and retire once more to their old south-eastern corner, 
They were soon followed up by 40,000 more newly arrived 
Chinese, who besieged them in their intrenchments, and 
soon put them, for the second time, to such wants that 
they were reduced to munching earth and paper against 
their ravenous hunger and prolonged starvation. 

But such were the sudden changes of scene in this 
happy-go-lucky sort of warfare that ere two months of 
this suffering had passed over, reinforcements arrived for 
the Japanese. The Chinese had to raise their siege in 
the early days of 1598; and it was now again the turn of 
the Japs to pursue them as far as Soul, inflicting great 
losses upon the Celestials all along the way. With the 
spring of that same year, however, there arrived fresh 
troops from China; and at the same time Hideyoshi, for 
home reasons, had to recall a part of his forces to Japan, 
leaving only some 60,000 men in Korea, and these had 
thus once more to fall back behind their entrenchments 
on the south coast, where the Chinese and Koreans con- 
tinued to attack them all through that summer, not only 
without any success, but with terrible losses to those 
allies, no fewer than 38,700 having fallen —so it is written 
—in one great battle. The bodies of these were buried 
by the Japanese under one gigantic tumulus, minus their 
ears and noses, however, which features, packed in barrels, 
were despatched to Japan, where (after due count and tally, 
as one may suppose) they were eventually buried opposite 
the temple of Great Buddha in Kioto, under a hillock 
that is called to this day the Ear Mount, Mimidzuka. 

This victorious slaughter occurred on 30th October 
1598, and a week later arrived at the Japanese camp 
the bad news that Hideyoshi had died on the previous 
18th of September. He was sixty-two years of age, and 
his last words on his dying bed were an injunction to 
his comiade Jyeyasu (later the first of the great Toku- 
gawa dynasty of Shéguns which lasted until 1868) to 
recall all his troops from Korea, and not let his mighty 
army become ghosts to ‘walk’ perturbed in a foreign 
land. Ominous ending to his great boast, seven years 
earlier, of chilling to frost by fear the vast empire of 
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China. But they still debate in Japan as to whether 
Hideyoshi or Iyeyasu was the greater; and as recently 
as 1802 a life of Hideyoshi was brought out in so many as 
eighty-four (Japanese) volumes, 

Before a month was past the Japanese were evacuat- 
ing the peninsula, hampered by the opposing fleets 
during their voyages, and the grand invasion of Korea, the 
only foreign war of importance in which Japan (until this 
year of 1894) was ever engaged, was at an inglorious end. 

Some years later peaceable relations were again set on 
foot between the two countries—say from about 1607— 
but no step was taken in the matter by Korea without 
prior reference to the Emperor of China. A Japanese 
commercial factory was again permitted at Fusan; whole 
families of Korean potters were transported to Japan, where 
they founded the manufacture of the celebrated Satsuma 
ware at Kogoshima, and from those days down to these 
there have been, if we except the Korean revolution of 1854, 
no actual disturbances of the international peace. 

The history of three centuries since seems, however, 
now to be repeating itself before our own eyes, and 
observant diplomatists may do worse than mark and learn 
the lessons of the abortive and typical campaigns we have 
endeavoured to describe. 


THE STORMY PETREL 


SUPPOSE Boulson knew as much as any man of Field 
Hospitals. For Boulson was always coquetting with 
death, and most of us have in our time patched him up. 
It was Boulson who named her the Stormy Pctrel, and the 
cognomen adhered. 

When I first met her she was a middle-aged woman, 
while I was still young and enthusiastic. She was then 
and remained thereafter the finest soldier's nurse I ever 
met. There was no romance about her. That I now 
know to be the secret of it. A romantic sick-nurse—a 
young woman who thinks of the cap and cuffs of the 
calling—is as useless in a field hospital as a child. 

The Stormy Petrel—so called because she disappeared 
entirely between the campaigns and re-appeared at war- 
time as regularly as the herald of a storm in Southern 
seas—once told me her story. I wonder why! We 
happened to be drafted off together to a small campaign 
in Eastern Europe, where we were alone among foreigners, 
and one evening, when our work for the time being was 
over, we sat down in the verandah of an old monastery 
allotted to the International Field Hospital Corps. The 
moon rose over the Danube. Perhaps it was that. A 
simple enough event. Merely a yellow globe rising 
behind some pine trees and, beneath, a great slope of 
larches ; a broad river as clear as crystal where a streak of 
yellow shimmered to our feet. 

‘Why do you always come back to it?’ I happened to 
ask half idly. She was one of those women to whom one 
speaks as to a man—without that conversational garnish 
which is at once an insult and a tribute. 

‘Why ?’ she echoed in her quiet, ladylike voice. 

‘Yes—why ?’ 

‘It isa habit,’ she began at once, but stopped. 

‘Where do you go between times—if one may ask ?’ 

‘You may,’ she was kind enough to say. ‘ Between 
times I go home to my father in Suffolk. He is a farmer. 
He wears a smock frock. He is not a gentleman. I am 
rot a lady, doctor.’ 

I said nothing. 

‘My mother,’ Nurse Cobbold went on, ‘ was a farmer’s 
daughter. She scrubbed the floors and made the butter. 
When I am at home I do the same.’ 
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She turned on her elbow. She had a habit of sitting 
with her chin in the palm of her hand. The attitude had 
been made familiar to me by a hundred night-vigils in the 
field. She turned and sought in my face the result of 
her statement. 

‘I received a good education at Bungay. The person who 
kept the school was a lady. I suppose I caught some 
of the little tricks. I pass well enough in the dress.’ 

She paused, looking down at her neat cuffs, and I did 
not tell her that she would pass anywhere ; for which 
omission some may blame me if they like. 

‘I could easily be mistaken for a lady,’ she said, and 
paused. ‘Some one did it once,’ she added. 

I waited, watching idly the glint of the moonlight on 
the bayonets of the enemy’s outposts across the river. 

‘Colonel Fain, of the Queen's Own,’ said the quiet 
vo:ce ; and I knew that I was going to hear a tragedy— 
one of those quiet tragedies that make one think very 
highly of human nature. : 

‘ He was a subaltern then, she went on. She knew, 
of course, that I had buried him in South Africa. ‘1 
nursed him through a fever, and he fell in love with me. 
I told him who I was, and he did not quite understand. 
But we were not engaged. 1 refused him. When I got 
home again he wrote to say he was coming to see me. 
He wrote to my father, and said that he owed me a debt 
He asked if he might come to lunch on 

I wrote back—my father cannot write. 
I never 


of gratitude. 
a certain day. 
Mr. Fain came, and I met him at the station. 
knew how much ]—how fond I was of him until I saw 
him with my father. He was—perfect—and my father 
knew nothing. But I knew that it was worse than Mr. 
Fain ever suspected. After luncheon we went into the 
garden, and George Fain asked me again to marry him. 
He said it would make no difference ; but that, of course, 
it was only due to his family and his position that the 
world should not know of father. I was very angry ; 
there was no other way. I had to be angry to save 
myself—and him. I went back to the house alone. 
Father was dozing in a chair, with his clay pipe in his 
mouth, 
‘““ He’s a nice man, that,” he said. 


ae 
‘Ts he your sweetheart ?” 
‘- i. 


‘« Has he gone?” 

‘« Yes, father,” I answered. 

‘© And he will not come back.” 

‘¢ No.”’ ’ 

Nurse Cobbold sat quite still with her chin in the 
palm of her hand. She appeared to be watching the 
bayonets across the Danube—as I was. Then she rose 
and went indoors. The moonlight showed the grey hair 
over her temples. 

Before dawn we were in the din and scurry of retreat, 
the dust and wild confusion of getting a field hospital 
away under fire. Nurse Cobbold worked by my side with 
her usual coolness and precision, and I only had time 
to note a sort of beauty in her face which I had never 
seen before. There is no saying how this gentlewoman 
came to be born to poor farm people—one of Nature’s 
vagaries. And such are never brought into the world 


for their own happiness. 
Henry Seton Merriman. 


THE DOTAGE OF BURLESQUE 


HOUGH the recent resurrection of an old-style 
Gaiety burlesque was not, in itself, a theatrical 
event calling for any special notice, it has served at least 
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to remind the patrons of this sort of entertainment of the 
lengths to which they have drifted and the depths to 
which they have descended within the past ten years. 
Mr. H. P. Stephens and his collaborator were able and 
proficient pupils in the school whereof Henry J. Byron, 
Robert Reece, and H_ B. Farnie—all since dead—were 
labourers in the ’seventies and early ’eighties ; and Little 
Jack Shepherd was fairly entitled to a place by the side 
of Little Don Carlos, The Bohemian G'yurl, Little Doctor 
Faust, and the other memorable burlesques of the same 
epoch. 

The piece now revived at the Gaiety was fortunately 
constructed on principles which were then regarded as 
essential, but which have since been set at nought with 
disastrous results. ‘Ten years and more ago, for instance, 
it was supposed that the primary object of a burlesque 
was to burlesque something, and that the fun of this kind 
of play depended mainly upon the success of author and 
players in adroitly seizing upon the opportunities for 
effective ridicule that lurk in the serious situations of 
drama, opera, and fiction. Then, again, the comic writers 
for the stage of the period to which we refer cherished 
some kind of old-fashioned notion that it was their duty 
to do something in the way of supplying their dialogue 
and lyrics with a certain amount of humour. Sometimes, 
no doubt, the humour manifested itself in little else than 
outrageous puns and word-turnings, some of them amusing 
by virtue of their very audacity, others merely deplorable 
as examples of ingenuity misused. But the burlesque- 
writers of the school to which the authors of Little Jack 
Sheppard belong did not by any means rely wholly upon 
mere tricks of verbal jugglery. Not seldom they 
brought wit and real literary cleverness to their 
task, as witness—to cite a _ single example that 
occurs to us—the doubtless well-remembered ‘Show- 
man’s Song’ in one of the Byron burlesques already 
named, a happier example of sustained humour than is 
supplied by any other comic song within our recollection. 
Even the orthodox rhymed lines of the dialogue—now so 
generally despised and rejected—were seldom wholly 
lacking in point, and their jingle was more pleasing to 
the ear than the ad libitum medley of Cockney patter, 
coster jargon, and ‘topical’ tomfcolery that has taken 
its place in these days of advance. To do the modern 
burlesque-writer justice, the state of decrepitude into 
which his craft has fallen is a good deal more his mis- 
fortune than his fault. There is no room for clever 
couplets and witty lyrics in days when favourite buffoons 
are permitted and encouraged to extemporise their own 
dialogue, when formless imbecilities of the Morocco Bound 
order apparently satisfy all public requirements in this 
direction, and when stupid allusions to passing events, 
street-corner ‘ wheezes,’ and eccentric dances, served up 
with a sauce piquante of adroitly suggested impropriety, 
are hailed by an enlightened and intelligent public with 
ecstasies of enthusiasm. It is not too much to say that 
even a Planché, a Talfourd, or an H. J. Byron of 
te-day would be politely bowed-out at the stage-door 
of any theatre where these ‘up-to-date’ monstrosities are 
now flourishing. 

To suggest a cause for this state of things is, we 
confess, altogether beyond us. People are supposed to 
read and think nowadays more than at any former 
period, and in many directions a distinct and welcome 
improvement in the standard of public taste is observable. 
Yet the public of to-day will go to the theatre and 
rapturously applaud vulgar inanities which their fathers 
would simply have hissed from the stage. ‘There is 


something in this more than natural, if philosophy could 
but find it out, 


A HYMN TO PAN 


~~ we not praise thee on the reed, the reed ? 
Shall we not praise thee who art lord indeed? 


Lord of each slender silver stream that ran 
Among the reeds, the reeds that love thee, Pan. 
Lord of the flying hounds, the patient kine, 
Lord of more kingdoms than our hearts divine : 
Lord of the Dryad-girls whose flutings fill 

The hollows of the hill : 
And lord of Syrinx, lost but loving still ! 


Ah Syrinx, Syrinx, how shouldst thou forget ? 
A voice of vain regret 

For ever stirs the reeds, the reeds that were 
No browner than thine hair. 

No reeds stand still however calm the air : 

They sigh the weary race that Syrinx ran, 

They sigh because thy chase is ended, Pan! 


And why it is they sigh when no wind blows 
There is one reed that knows— 

One reed of all the reeds that bow and sway 
All through the windless day : 

One reed of all the reeds that bend and bow, 


One reed that holds the soul of Syrinx now. 


Ah ! now if thou couldst chase she would not flee, 
Now she desireth thee ! 

And if she followed once from thee that ran 
Wouldst thou escape her, Pan? 


Yet will we praise thee on the reed, the reed ; 
Yet will we praise thee who art lord indeed. 


Lord of the rushes brown, the waters cool, 

The secret wells and full, 
Lord of the wayward Fauns that frisk and play 
Where dreamed the forest Dryad yesterday— 
‘And lord to-morrow of a lonelier shade 
Where no more Dryads, bold and yet afraid, 
Laugh through the ruddy pine-stems) : sooth to say 
Lord art thou of to-morrow and to-day, 
For tho’ time waxes old, and sad grows Man, 
Neither shall take thy kingship from thee, Pan. 


Thou shalt be lord where beats the hasty blocd, 
Lord of the evil impulse and the good ; 

Lord of the crowded chambers of the brain, 

Lord of the tares, and lord of the good grain. 
Thou shalt have part in wedding and in birth, 

In thy name shall the dead go to their earth, 

And bless thee in their going : maid and man 
Shall know thee near them in their love-time, Pan. 


Meanwhile we praise thee on the reed, the reed 
We praise thee fully who art lord indeed. 


The green earth gives thee praise 
For fruitful autumn days, 
For hawthorn-scented Mays, 
For rainy Aprils, Junes that set ablaze 
The world with roses : for the crowning boon 
Of the broad harvest moon : 

For every plashy place 

Where mild-eyed cattle pace 

To drink, and go, refreshed, upon their ways. 


Also we praise thee for the stormy days, 
For marsh-fires that we took for stars a space, 
For Hope’s divine delays, 
And for the rapture in the mother’s face. 
For battles lost and won, 
For rise and set of sun, 
For winds that ruffle up the waters grey, 
For ships that sail‘away, 
For gifts withheld since Time his race began, 
We praise thee, Pan! 


NORA HOPPER. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA 


The Rise and Expansion of the British Dominion in India, 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., D.C.L. Third and En- 
larged Edition, with Maps. London: Murray. 


The new edition of Sir Alfred Lyall’s masterly survey of 
the causes and events, in Europe and the East, which led to 
the rise and expansion of the British Dominion in India, is 
in many respects an improvement on the first edition, admir- 
able as that was. To begin with, it appears as a distinct 
work, and not as a manual of a University Extension Series. 
‘Every vat’—and much more every book—‘ should stand on 
its own bottom ;’ and Sir Alfred’s compact vat looks all the 
better and the more symmetrical for the change—which is 
marked, moreover, by larger type and margins. Then, the 
earlier chapters, dealing with the competition for Indian com- 
merce and the contemporary European situation, have been 
considerably expanded, and the necessary brevity of the 
manual has been rounded off into the more satisfying periods 
of the history. The book is thus better in style as well as 
fuller of matter. Many of the inserted paragraphs add valuable 
and convincinz evidence to the justness of the author’s views, 
and a number of extracts from authorities, in the text and 
in footnotes, contribute to the interest of the work. In a 
future edition, however, Sir Alfred might give volume and page 
to his references instead of merely the titles of books. He might 
also attend to the spelling of Indian names. 

After the first three chapters there are scarcely any additions 
—though signs of careful revision may everywhere be traced— 
until the conclusion of the book, which is now brought up to 
the transfer of the Government of India to the Crown in 1858, 
instead of ending with the annexation of the Punjab. The last 
two chapters are almost wholly new, and contain much that 
confirms our previous admiration of Sir Alfred Lyall’s states- 
manlike treatment of his sabject. In a few excellent para- 
graphs Lord William Bentinck’s Governor-Generalship is put 
in its historical place, and the dispute over the decree tiat 
English should be the official language of India, and the aboli- 
tion of sw/éee are judiciously described. The Afghan difficulties 
are related in considerable detail and with a firm grip of the 
situation. A new section deals with the annexation of Lower 
Burmah, on which Sir Alfred remarks : 

‘This conquest made the British possessions continuous 
along the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, and placed the 
English once more in a position of the kind which seems to 
have been everywhere peculiarly favourab’e to the expansion 
of dominion. The possession of a flat and fertile deltaic 
province at the outflow of a great river, whether in Asia or in 
Africa, enables a maritime power to settle itself securely on the 
land with a ba-e on the sea; it gives control of a great artery 
of commerce, and provides an easy water-way inland. With 
these advantages, and as the people of such a province are 
usually industrious and unwailike, an enterprising intruder is 
easily carried up-stream by the course of events, and to this 
general rule our progress in Burmah certainly affords no ex- 
ception. As our settlement at Calcutta, upon the Ganges 
estuary, led to the conquest of Bengal; as our occupation of 
Kurrachee by the Indus was foli!owed by the taking of Sinde; 
and as our pos:tion at Cairo necessitates a frontier in Upper 
Egypt—so the planting of a new British capital at Rangoon 
near the mouth of the Irawadi was the first step toward a march 
up the river to Mandalay,’ 

The final chapter on ‘The British Dominion in Asia’ is 
entirely new and one of the most important in the volume. Its 
main object is the system of protectorates by which the British 
power has expanded in Asia, and by which our frontiers are 
provided with buffer-States to prevent friction with other 
Powers. Mommsen says that the supreme principle of the 
Roman law was ‘to acknowledge no frontier power with equal 
tights ;’ and England has closely followed the example of 
Rome. ‘Just as a fortress or a line of entrenchments requires 
an open space around or in front of it, so it is manifestly advan- 
tageous for the security of an outlying frontier province to keep 
the foreign territory adjoining it free from the intrusion or occu- 
pation of powerful neighbours,’ We English have a special 
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dislike to a boundary which is merely a ‘ geographical expres- 
sion,’ a formal survey line. ‘We surround ourselves with a 
zone of land which is placed under political taboo so far as 
concerns rival powers whose hostility may be serious ; and thus 
our political influence radiates out beyond the line of our actual 
possession... . The true frontier of the British dominion in 
Asia, the line which we are more or less pledged to guard, from 
which we have warned off all trespassers, does not by any 
means tally with the outer edge of the immense territory over 
which the English Crown has established protectorates of 
different kinds and degrees.’ We have instances of this 
principle in Southern Arabia, where Aden is really the 
capital of an extensive protectorate; in India the plan 
of interposing a belt of political territory between our- 
selves and our neighbours has been a main feature of our 
advance. We used Oudh as a buffer against the Marathas, 
the Sutlej States against the Sikhs, and we now use Afghanistan 
and Beluchistan as buffers against Russia and Persia. People 
at home hardly realised the fact that our frontiers really included 
these political States until the Penj-deh collision suddenly came 
likea flash of revelation, and showed us clearly that our frontier 
line at last marched with that of Russia. In the same way 
recent negotiations about the Mekong river have demonstrated 
that we have now pushed our Western frontier in Asia to the 
boundaries of China. After more than a century’s expansion, 
our advance has come to solid rock: we have met on both 
east and west with the resistance of a powerful organised State. 
And at this point fluctuating protectorates begin to settle down 
into orderly dependencies, regular diplomacy comes into 
action, and peace and war become the concern of civilised 
governments. India is no longer a field for the jealousies of 
companies and desultory wars against rival settlers or native 
princes : ‘she is drifting rapidly within the recognised sphere 
of European diplomacy, the enlargement of her borders has 
become a matter of European concern, and henceforward her 
external policy and her military establishment must be neces- 
sarily regulated upon European rather than upon Asiatic 
considerations.’ Those who are apt to take a merely insular 
view of England’s duties and responsibilities will do well to 
study Sir Alfred Lyall’s authoritative survey of our position in 
Asia. No book in recent times has thrown soclear a light 
upon the origin and development of our Indian Empire, or 
afforded sounder materials for the guidance of public opinion 
on the great issues of the future, 


THE DIVIDED IRISH 


The Divided Irish: An Historic Sketch. By the Hon. A, S. Ge 
CANNING. London: W. H. Allen. 


We are glad to welcome the republication of Mr. Canning’s 
Divided Irish, with additions, which only furnish further 
evidence of the value of the book at this particular crisis of our 
constitutional history, and moreover fully vindicate the writer 
against the imputations made by ‘an able London Review’ 
that ‘he laid too much stress on the clerical element in Irish 
politics.” Now no one can be at all familiar with Irish history 
in the past and the present without knowing that Ireland is and 
has been the most priest-ridden country ia Europe, if not in the 
world. It was not without significance that Daniel O'Connell, 
the arch agitator for the repeal of the Union, left to his country 
as a legacy an undying hatred to Protestant England, and 
bequeathed his heart as a legacy to Rome, to be there embalmed, 
true even in death to that religion which had been th: supreme 
director of his political creed and of his political purposes. The 
truth is that there are historical facts either not mentioned or 
not sufficiently insisted upon by Mr. Canning respecting Ireland 
in the past that more than justify the stress he has laid upoa 
religious influence as the most dominant factor in Irish politics. 
Scarcely had Henry VIII. renounced the Papal supremacy 
and initiated the Reformation when Desmond, the leading 
chief of Ireland, offered the sovereignty of the island to the King 
of France, at the express desire and by the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland. Again, in 1578, a legate 
of the Pope and certain Irish leaders brought from Spain 
over to Ireland a force which joined Desmond in attacking 
the English s:ttlers. In 1649 the Roman Catholic Bishops 
browne and Plunkett were sent as deputies in the name of 
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the Roman Catholic clergy and people of Ireland ‘to ask 
aid from the Duke of Lorraine at Brussels, and to sign a treaty 
by which the Duke was verbally declared to be the Protector 
of Ireland.’ Nor is this all. The Roman Catholic priesthood 
and episcopacy, if true to their own principles are bound in 
all consistency, where they have the power, to persecute and 
to expel those whom they brand as heretics ; and where they 
have not the power, to use all means to acquire such a power 
for the extermination of heresy. 

Cardinal Bellarmine teaches that ‘we are not to make war 
upon heretics when they are stronger than we are,’ which, of 
course, implies that Roman Catholics are to make war upon 
heretics if they are strong enough so to do. ‘We declare, 
define, and pronounce,’ says Pope Boniface, ‘that it is essen- 
tial to the salvation of every human being that he be subject 
to the Roman Pontiff. Whosoever obeys not, let him cie the 
death.’ ‘Since the Earl of Tyrone,’ write the Doctors of Sala- 
manca, ‘undertook the war against the claims of James I. to 
rule Ireland, with the approbation of the Pope, it is as meri- 
torious to help the Earl here against the English heretics as to 
fight against the Turks.’ We need scarcely add that the text- 
books of theology taught by Maynooth College, where the Irish 
priesthood are educated, teach these treasonable doctrines, and 
that Mr. Gladstone was guilty of a gross political blunder as 
well as a violation of his own professed principles of religious 
equality when he gave a permanent endowment to Maynooth 
College from the spoils of the Irish Church, which he dis- 
established and disendowed to establish and endow the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, who are drawn from the peasantry, and 
are the hereditary foes of ‘Saxon and Protestant England.’ 
In every point of view Mr. Canning was perfectly in the right 
in his marked insistence on ‘the clerical element in Irish 
politics’ in his former work, and he is fully justified in now 
adding that, ‘ Recent history, however, apparently justifies the 
views then expressed. When the clergy of the Irish majority 
withdrew their support from Mr. Parnell, he lost influence 
with a decisiveness that astonished even his shrewd ard 
practical mind. Whether he lost it deservedly or not may be 
a matter of cpnion. Lut of the fact and its results there 
can be no doubt, proving that in politics clerical influence 
among the Irish masses remains the chief and ultimate guide.’ 
Unhappily for Ireland, as Mr. Canning shows, another power- 
ful influence has been at work in fostering racial and religious 
animosity against England. The Irish poet, Moore, oblivious 
of all the favours and honours lavished upon him by England 
had the ingratitude to pen such verses as the following :— 

But onward ! the green banner rearing, 
Go, flesh every sword to the hilt ; 
On our side is Virtue and Erin ; 
On ¢hezrs is the Saxon and guilt, 
Though sweet are our home recollections, 
Though sweet are the tears that from tenderness fall, 
Though sweet are our friendships, our hopes, our affections, 
Revenge on a tyrant is sweetest of all, 


In his impartial survey of the three dominant religious bodies 
into wh:ch Ireland is at present divided, and has been since the 
plantation of Presbyterianism in Ulster, Mr. Canning shows 
that the two Protestant parties, Prelatical and Presbyterian, 
hate the Roman Catholics as bitterly as they are hated by 
them, and are loyal supporters of English rule, from their utter 
dread of being left alone to cope with the certain persecution 
they would have to endure at the hands of a Roman Catholic 
majority. Unfortunately too for Irish concord, ministers of 
religion in the opposing camps are in the habit, especially at 
election times, of preaching pclitical sermons against each 
other, and fanning the flames of mutual hatred. The native 
historians of Ireland have also much to answer for, so far as 
they are special pleaders and partial advocates of one side 
only, seeing and not desirous of seeing anything honourable cr 
good on the opposite side; writing as they have done under the 
joint inspiration of prejudice and passion. Occasionally an 
jastructive contrast is drawn in these piges between the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland and that of other countries, 
rather to the disparagement of the former. But more espe- 
cially does the writer dwell on the marked contrast between the 
gradual unification of England and Scotland since their union, 
when compared with the abiding and rancorous resentment 
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felt in Ireland to the union with England, ever since it was 
established. It is impossible, too, to read these piges care- 
fully and impartially without being impressed with two facts. 
In the first place one feels that Mr. Canning has made out an 
unanswerable case against Home Rule and the danger it would 
certainly entail on Ireland itself from ‘the hereditary hatreds’ 
which co-exist. In the next place one cannot but admire the 
tone of charity and justice which pervade this work from end to 
end. Take, for example, Mr. Canning’s tribute of praise to the 
Irish Catholic priests, whose violent language and unfairness 
he deplores. ‘They yet possess,’ he writes, ‘ peculiar claims to 
the gratitude of their own people, and to the respect, though 
not to the confidence, of other religious denominations. On 
them fell most of the real work of the country in religious 
duties. They appear indeed at their worst in politics, but at 
their best in the steady practical zeal of lives devoted to those 
objects for which they abandon the attractions and pleasures 
of civilised society.’ Such is the impartial verdict of this well 
informed, able and most discriminate writer. 


EXPRESSION IN NATURE 


On Expression in Nature. By WILLIAM MAIN, M.D. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Woodside, Burnside, Hillside, and Marsh. By J. W. Tur, 
F.G.S. London: Sonnenschein. 


Dr. Main’s theory has the rare merit of originality in its 
various applications, if not altogether in its first principles. 
Although the expression of emotion has been treated by Sir 
Charles Bell, Mr. Darwin, Professor Mantagazza, and Dr. 
Warner, yet Dr. Main takes up quite a new departure for his 
artistic standpoint. He contends that lines tending upwards 
suggest power and progress, lines tending downwards indi- 
cate weakness and sadness, whilst horizontal lines are in- 
dicative of repose and peace. No attempt is made by him to 
explain the reason why a certain direction of lines should 
suggest certain emotions. The solution of such a problem 
the author leaves to ‘more profound physiologists’ than him- 
self. In his application of his theory to trees, flowers, birds, 
dozs, horses, and to man, Dr. Main does much to confirm its 
truth, and much, too, to interest and amuse his readers. With 
Mr. Darwin, he regards’ the female dog’s act of licking her 
young as a combined act of cleanliness and affection, and 
thence transferred as a mark of affection and interest to her 
master. The wagging, however, of the dog’s tail as an expres- 
sion of peace is quite in keeping with Dr. Main’s doctrine of 
horizontal lines as symbolical of peace, and yet ‘the horizontal 
movement of the tail in cats’ as a sign of war appears to set 
this writer’s theory at defiance. Probably the most satisfactory 
portion of the work is that devoted to ‘Sounds in harmony with 
Lines,’ in which Dr. Main makes an admirable attempt to solve 
one of Mr. Darwin’s unsolved problems—‘ Why high or deep 
notes should be expressive both with man and the lower 
animals of certain emotions?’ Dr. Main’s very probable solu- 
tion is this : ‘ May it not be because of the amount of energy 
they require to produce them, and which they consequently 
express? Low and soft notes, being sounds of low energy, 
have been associated in our minds with sadness, tenderness, 
and their allied feelings, while high and sharp notes are the 
result of higher energy, and are more suggestive of power and 
of action.’ In connection with this subject it is here remarked 
that ‘in successful heroic poetry’ there is a frequent recurrence 
of the open vowels and the letters rand s. In illustration the 
following lines are quoted from Scott’s Bonny Dundee : 

He waved his proud hand and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettle-drums clashed, and the horseman rode on, 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermastin’s lea, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 

There is, no doubt, considerable truth in this theory, but 
Scott’s ballad poetry scarcely deserves to be classed as ‘heroic 
poetry.’ However this may be, there can be no quéstion that 
in these pages Dr. Main has given the world a very charming 
and very original treatise, highly suggestive and instructive 
from beginning to end. 

Mr. Tutt’s well illustrated little treatise is by no means in- 
tended for advanced naturalists, but it rather seeks to awaken 
the interest of the general reader, in untechnical language, to a 
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few of the most striking phenomena which may be observed in 
rural districts by all wao take the trouble to look for them, and 
to offer such explanations of their causes as may be easily 
understood by those who have little or no scientific know!edge 
of the subjects treated. By ‘ Woodside’ is meant a ramble from 
Rochester to Cobham, with a visit to the famous inn, to which 
Mr. Tupman retired after being jilted by Miss Wardle; the 
return being through Cobham Park, a walk which it will be 
remembered was a favourite with Mr. Pickwick and the Pick- 
wickians. ‘ Hillside’ describes part of that famous ground over 
which Winkle and Tupman are said to have displayed their 
remarkable sporting abilities ; whilst ‘Marsh’ introduces the 
reader to those ‘meses’ over which ‘ Little Pip so frequently 
gazed to the river, and which the latter had to cross before his 
memorable meeting with Little Pip in Cooling Churchyard.’ 
The scientific knowledge of insect life here conveyed in a plain 
and unscientific manner, the beauty of the author’s descriptions of 
natural scenery, ever interwoven with most appr priate quota- 
tions from English poetry, render the work one of permanent 
value and interest to all who have any love for the beauties of 
Nature or feel any interest in its minute but marvellous wonders. 
It is a worthy sequ«! to the author’s well-known Random Recol- 
lections of Woodland, Fen, and Hill, and possesses the 
alvantige of an excellent index for purposes of ready reference. 


FICTION 


A Rash Vow (London: Digby), by ‘Taman Shud,’ begins 
with enough brightness and interest to cover the faults of a very 
youthful style. The heroine had been educated in Germany, 
and was returning to her friends in England, when chance made 
her acquainted with strange fellow-travellers. One of these 
was ‘a tall man, youngish,’ wearing ‘a voluminous cloak of the 
Inverness species, and a slouched felt hat pulled low down over 
his eyes.’ This promises well, but the other traveller was still 
more interesting. It was ‘a human bundle, but so carefully 
swathed that it bore more resemblance to a mummy than any- 
thing else. A hood was on its head, and a thick veil over its 
face.’ The first traveller confided his life and love-story to the 
heroine, and the second traveller who turned out to be a deserv- 
ing and unfortunate corpse, crossed the Channel in a private 
cabin with the heroine. All this part of the story if not exactly 
probable, is quite possible, and is, moreover, very well told 
Unfortunately this incident is brought to a close about half way 
through the book, and the rest is mere sentimental padding. 
If Miss ‘Tamdim Shud’ will avoid bleat, and still more 
studiously shun the kind of thing which the Family Herald 
accepts as humour ; if she will be satisfied with telling a good 
story well, and not try to expand it into a novel by the warm 
wind of suburban sweetheartings she may yet do well. But the 
word for young authors is ever, ‘Cut half your dialogue and 
re-wiite the rest.’ 

The six stories which form Alison McLean’s volume Quée¢ 
Stories from An Old Woman's Garden (London: Warne) 
are unimpeachable as to moral and seem to us excellently 
adapted for reading aloud to a class of Sunday-school girls. 
They fully justify their little of ‘Quiet’ and contain no excite- 
ment either wholesome or otherwise. Indeed we think that in 
one or two of the tales the authoress is so very quiet that she 
verges on dulness. She should also beware of elaborating 
details and long and minute descriptions of events unnecessary 
to her story. However, ifthe book is commonplace it is written 
with much good feeling and sympathy. It will, moreover, give 
pleasure to many readers, and we may safely warrant that it 
will do harm to none. 

When you discover at the beginning of a novel that its 
heroine is possessed of a father with a ‘grand, sad face, 
seared with pain,’ that she tells the story herself, and does 
not scruple to talk of the weakness of the ‘flesh, and ca'l 
the world a ‘terrestrial sphere,’ you know what to expect of 
her. You are not surprised when you find that her father is 
at once a convict and the heir to a baronetcy, and that she 
herself is loved by a rich (but wicked) young man, who will 
have her for a mistress, but not for a wife. The customary 
misfortunes accumulate. The father dies, money goes, and 
the usual experiences as companion, governess, and actress 
are gone through, when at the extremity she is saved by 
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the proper hero, a sensible young man, who has been quietly 
studying medicine in the background all this time. The only 
portion of the novel —Con/essions of a Currency Girl (London : 
Ward and Downey )—that smacks ofactual life is the disconsolate 
trip of the scratch company of theatricals with a fraudulent 
manager from town to town. Described with more piquancy 
it might have been interesting. As it is, Mr. Carlton Dawe 
has told a dull story in indifferent English, and even its 
colonial flavour is scarce obvious enough to justify its existence. 

Woy is it that things which are labelled ‘ New’ are mostly in 
their essence tiresome? Not to multiply instances, take only 
the New Womanhood, the New Ethic—we had almost said the 
New Review, but hasten to score that out and end with—the 
New Humour. Yet one cannot quarrel with their existence, 
for who shall say that, in an age tolerant of the enamelled iron 
advertisement, the Nonconformist Conscience, platform oratory 
and tinned fruits, these New Tiresomenesses are out of place? 
Are they not natuval, almost inevitable? Yet woe be to him by 
whom offences come! Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has much to 
answer for. In him the New Humour is sweetened by some 
salt of wit—one is moved to a not infrequent smile, even now 
and then toa half-laugh. But his followers! Their name is 
Legion ; and the name of the individual follower at whose 
inanities our gorge presently rises is—shades of Early Victorian 
taste '—R. S. Warren Bell. We are to return to the Early 
Victorians, it seems, for our dresses, our coif/ure, our pretty 
manners ; but must we, who have a Gilbert and an Anstey to 
make mirth for us, return to the times of Samuel Warren for 
our jokes? The subjects of Mr. R. S. Warren Bell’s jests are 
time-honoured, and on most of his topics some good jokes have 
been made in the dark ages when beams and jokes were alike 
hewn with the axe. Mr. R.S. Warren Bell has remembered 
this, and has thought it easy for a man to be funny on such 
inspiring themes as ‘ growing a beard’ and making one’s friends 
ill with bad cigars. Writers of Mr. R.S. Warren Beli’s calibre 
will never be weary of the exquisite jest implied in the very 
existence of an unmarried lady of fifty or of a mother-in-law 
who is stout ; and with what choice jests may not one enliven 
one’s pages when one is inspired by the lean shoulder-blades 
and general physical unattractiveness of a girl—affianced, by 
the way, to the delicate and chivalrous Bayard who tells the 
story of Zhe Businesses of a Busy Man (London: The 
Leadenhall Press). No one knows till they try how much 
fun can be got out of a maiden aunt, who in her youth 
was engaged to a young man who died of consumption. 
Pah! the whole thing sickens one. And the worst of it is that 
Demos, whom we are raising up to be our master, likes just 
such jokes and makes them himself to the best of his poor 
ability. He likes enamelled iron advertisements and niggers by 
the sea and greasy sandwich-papers and empty beer bottles and 
the accordion and the New Humour. Let us be thankful that the 
days of man are but three-score and ten, and Demos moving 
but slowly, it may be given to us to creep into a green shelter 
out of the way of his heavy feet, before they shall have destroyed 
all the pleasant places of the earth. 

It is pleasant to read tales told with such manly vigour and 
simplicity, such knowledge and command of language as are 
displayed in From the Frontier (London : Chapman), by the 
veteran war-correspondent, Frederick Boyle, who is pleasantly 
remembered as the author of Legends of My Bungalow. Some- 
what bewildering perhaps in his Puck-like habit of girdling 
the earth—from Borneo to Central America, from Egypt to 
the Cape, from India to the Danube in a breath—Mr. Boyle is 
nevertheless interesting all the world over. He is a great 
traveller, and has travelled with intelligence. The result, set 
before us in the present volume, is a medley of fact and fiction, 
written with the firm and discreet pen which belongs to the 
older school of literature. 

Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills (London: Unwin), by S. R. 
Crockett, is a very slight story, easily read within the hour, and 
looking at it in the spirit in which it is published we con- 
sider it a poor eighteenpennyworth. The tale is of a curse 
called down upon the head of Sir Uchtred in expiation of 
sacrilege. For three years the ill-fated knight roams unclad 
among his own hills within cry of the home where dwell his 
children and his fair young wife in peril at the treacherous 
hands of Sir Uchtred’s half-brother, or twin-brother, or blood- 
brother. So, indeed, Randolph Dowall is severally deseribed 
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and the synonymy of the words can scarcely be admitted even 
for the sake of picturesque writing. The curse is finally removed, 
and we leave Sir Uchtred clad and in his right mind. There 
are signs of haste in this somewhat thin tale, and its style is 
singularly vacillating. The narrative begins in a manner care- 
fully attuned to the period by the selection of word and phrase 
sacred to legendary or historical fiction, but lapses later into a 
more colloquial style. It is no doubt owing to the conviction 
that the author of Zhe Stichit Minister can do better work than 
this that one closes the volume with a return of that feeling of 
disappointment which was aroused by The Raiders. 

Naughty Mrs. Gordon (Londoa: White) ought to be a 
success. It is vulgar from title to finis. It is interlarded with 
French phrases, mostly applied haphazard. It teems with 
descriptions of clothes, jewellery, and furniture. ‘The fragrance 
of perfumed waters for her delicate person, of scents, flowers, 
laces, lingerie ; of silken hose, and Louis Quatorz2 shoes with 
jewelled buckles, of cAzc toilettes, irreproachable dinners, high- 
stepping horses, faultless liveries.’ Thus does the authoress 
naively enumerate the bait with which she seeks to catch her 
public. And doubtless she will catch it, and the dressmakers 
and barmaids who read her book will scarce sto) to inquire 
what the ‘fragrance’ of a faultless livery may be or whether the 
‘fragrance’ of high-stepping horses may not, perhaps, be over- 
estimated. Naughty Mrs. Gordon had a ‘svelte figure, and 
‘fair soft hair, she had ‘all the elements of social notoriety, 
beauty, wit, and charming manners.’ Her female friends were 
discreet (she had a ‘ past’), her male friends gave her gloves and 
expensive Eastern curios, and were obliging enough to pay her 
servants’ wages for her, she repaying their amiability by being 
‘a little too “kind” to them in moments of forgetfulness or 
expansion.’ In short, there is an ugly little Saxon word which 
just fits Naughty Mrs. Gordon as the author presents her for 
the first half of the book. About page 70 ‘Rita’ seems to 
think that perhaps she has been a little too hard on the weak- 
nesses of a charming heroine. She takes Mrs. Gordon in hand 
accordingly, makes her repent, and marries her to a lord, 
whose son, formerly Mrs. Gordon’s ‘friend,’ undertakes to 
silence the inconvenient chatter of her old acquaintances and 
‘set things straight for his father’s wife.’ If the book has a 
moral it is that the vulgarest woman may see salvation if she 
can get hold of an honourable, and through him of a real live 
lord. In sad and sober truth the whole book is but a coarse 
a peal to sensuality, snobbery and silly sentiment. 

The late Lord Beaconstield was once asked by an old friend 
to advise his two sons on the beginning of their career. He 
received the youths kindly, and said to the elder, ‘ Young man, 
never ask in society who wrote the letters of Junius, or you will 
be voted a bore’; and to the second son he said, ‘And you, 
young man, never ask who was the Man with the Iron Mask, 
or you will be voted a greater bore than your brother.’ Would 
novelists but come to critics for advice on entering the world 
of letters, how great and good a heritage might they not hand 
down to posterity! But, alas! they ask no advice, they follow 
no counsel. If Mr. Donnison came to us cap in hand, we 
should say, ‘ Never write about Australia, or you will be voted 
a bore’; and to Mr. Henry Herman we should say, ‘ Never 
write about the Paris Commune, or you will be voted a greater 
bore than your colonial brother.’ And this is really the only 
criticism or comment suggested to us by Woman the Mystery, 
by Henry Herman (London: Ward Lock). As for the four 
illustrations by George Hutchinson, they are a great deal worse 
than any one has a right to expect, and the type in which 
the book is printed is of a peculiarly irritating character. 
Messrs. Ward Lock can do better than this. Her Farr 
Fame, by Edgar Fawcett (same publishers), is not a bad 
little story, though probability is not its strong point. At 
any rate it is written in decent English and printed in decent 
type. The second tale, ‘The Story of a Statue,’ is better than 
the one that gives its title to the book. Get the volume from 
the Sea-view Library, by all means ; read it on the beach while 
the waves creep up in wavering lines of opal and sapphire, and 
the sun makes diamonds of the wet sand and pebbles ; the sea- 
gulls wheel and scream overhead, far away a little sail moves 
swift and white in beam and breeze; from the water’s edge 
comes the little broken laughter and chatter of the children. 
Read the book there : it will not withhold you unduly from the 
glories of sea and sky. 
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BRITISH SURNAMES 


British Family Names: Thetr Origin and Meaning. Wy 
HENRY BARBER, M.D (Clerk). London: Stock. 


Mr. Barber’s work on British Family Names is the well- 
digested outcome of a long and laborious study of the subject, 
and this, be it observed, under the most accredited guidance. 
The extent of the author’s researches may be conjectured not 
merely from the list of ‘ Books Consulted, but further—and 
what after all is more to the point—from the results obtained. 
Eight thousand representative modern names, extracted from 
directories, newspapers, voting lists, and from other sources, 
have been traced to their origin in the remote past. The study 
of such names possesses an interest by no means limited to the 
genealogist or to the philologist, extending as it does at times 
to the theologian, the historian, and the archeologist. Further, 
it may be added that the subject is one possessing a personal 
interest for every man who feels an honest pride in bearing his 
father’s name. ‘The difficulty of tracing a name to its origin is 
increased by the variety of forms in which it is spelt. The 
name of our greatest dramatist, for instance, generally spelt 
Shakespeare, assumed in old documents more than twenty 
distinct forms, and we are further favoured by this writer with 
the following derivation of the name: ‘Shakespeare, from 
Skegby (?) (D. B. Schegebi) ; a loc. n., Notts. This word is 
derived from D. Schacke; Fl. Schack, Schaeck, Shaek ; 
Dch. Schach, Schaick, Schake; G. Schache; S. Scheike ; 
p. n. WD. daer, or byr, a dwelling. Compare Shakerley, 
Schackerston, Exbear, Ailesbeare, Shebbear, etc. In Rot. 
Obl. et Fin., A. JoAa, it is spelt Scheggeby.’ The corruptions 
which family names have undergone as they passed on from 
age to age have in some cases tended almost to baffle the 
most laborious and careful inquiry. ‘Many a name,’ writes 
Mr. Barber, ‘that seemed to defy all explanation was found to 
be that of some obscure village so disguised as to be almost 
past recognition. Who, for instance, would expect to see 
Sevenoaks in Snooks, St. Olave’s Street in Tooley Street, St. 
Etheldreda in Tawdry, Douglas in Diggles, Wilburgham in 
Wilbraham, Tuberville in Troubletield, Longueville in Long- 
fellow, Longchamps in Longshanks, Blondeville in LBlomfield, 
Adburgham in Abraham and Abram, Renshaw in Wrencher 
and Wrinch, Wymondham in Wyndham?’ The author's 
researches have enabled him to correct several long established 
errors touching names, and notably the opinion of Lower and 
of other authorities who held that the use of surnames came 
into this country with the Norman Conquest. It is however 
shown that the use of surnames was occasionally hereditary 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons before the Conquest, and in a docu- 
ment prior to William the Conqueror many surnames occur, 
and amongst them we find Hwita Hatte, a keeper of bees, 
Tate Hatte, his daughter, Lulle Hatte, wife of Helstan, and in 
the time of King Edward the Confessor there was among the 
Saxon tenants in Suffolk Leuric Hobbesune, Suart Manni, 
Godric Poinc, Tedricus Pointel, with others. Again in the 
Domesday Survey many of the tenants-in-chief and the under- 
tenants of the Anglo-Saxon population are set down with 
Christian names and surnames. In East Anglia there appears 
to be one remarkable peculiarity about family names: a very 
large proportion of these being monosyllabic, probably, it is 
conjectured, owing to their Dutch and Flemish origin. On 
names in the North of England, hitherto considered so obscure 
as to be deemed inexplicable, new and unexpected light has 
been thrown by a sort of Domesday book, compiled centuries 
ago by the authorities in Iceland, which consists of a rol! of the 
names of the original settlers, of which perhaps a third are 
women, and of the lands they occupied, making about five 
thousand names. The fact is that Iceland being colonised 
from Norway from about A.D. $32 up to the eleventh century, 
the old Norse tongue was locked up in Iceland and preserved 
almost incorrupt, and from them we learn the Norse origin 
of so many of our Northera names, not only of men, but of 
places. ‘This theory is amply confirmed by Mr. Fergusson who 
iv his admirable account of the Dialect of Cumberland states : 
‘So far as the words descriptive of the physical characteristics 
of the country may serve to indicate the ownership of the soil, 
a nomenclature distinctly Scandinavian would seem to prove 
that it had passed away from its original owners to their 
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Northern invaders. The words “by” and “ thorp,” a village ; 
“fell,” a mountain; “how,” a hill; “force,” a waterfall ; 
“tarn,” a small lake; “wath,” a ford; “dowp and wick,” a 
bay; “gill,” a small ravine; “with,’? a wood; “lund,” a 
grove; “flow,” a bog—characteristic Scandimavian words, 
most of them living terms of the dialect, and all of them of 
constant occurrence in the names of places—distinctly assert 
the occupatioa of the district by the Nor.hmen’ A singular 
confirmation further appears in Davies's Crania Britannica: 
‘ The populations of Cumberland ani Westmoreland, of York- 
shire and Lancashire, exhibit unequivocal signs of a Scandi- 
navian stra'‘n. Those of the first country are a tall, light- 
complexioned, loag-faced, hindsome, and in every sense 
powerful peop'e, whether they claim Danish or Norse descent 
—most probably the latter. The Cumberland peasantry, like 
their neighbours of Westmoreland, are remarkable for their 
stature. The average has been estimated, without measure- 
ment, by a close observer, to be 5 feet g inches for the men and 
5 feet 5 inches for the women.’ 

lew if any of the many persecutions and disabilities to which 
the Irishry were subjected by their Saxon conquerors were more 
offensive to Irish pride than the Act of Edward IV. (1465), 
which ordained that every Irishman dwelling amongst English- 
men should dress like an Englishman and assume an English 
surname—of a town, as Sutton, Chester; or of a colour, as 
White, Black; or of an art, as Smith, Carpenter; or of an 
office, as Cook, Butler. Thus it happened that many of the 
original Irish family names, purely Celtic, of which the bearers 
were proud, were transformed into English names, which 
they detested. Thus, O'Gowan became Smith, and MacIntyre 
Carpenter. It is further shown in these pages that most other 
surnames came under one of the following classes : nick-names, 
clan or tribal names, place names, official names, trade names, 
Christian names, foreign names, foundling names. With respect 
to the last class of names, it is remarkable that they were chiefly 
called after the parishes where the children were found, as the 
parish registers prove. 

On a few points we are by no means in accord with this 
writer—as, for example, when he declares as ‘a fact’ that we 
have ‘no reliable (séc) Ang'o-Saxon Dictionary,’ an opinion 
evidently peculiar to him:elf, if he knows anything of the 
admirable Dictionary of Dr. Bosworth, late Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon, published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford. In some 
few cases, too, a false origin seems to be given to a surname on 
what appears insufficient authority: as, for example, family 
names, such as Collins and Nichols, are here derived from 
Dutch and German, Kolla ani Nickels ; we prefer to derive 
both Collins and Nichols from Nicholas, on the clear principle 
laid down by Miss Yonge, who states that the southern nations 
always contracted their names by omission of the first syllables, 
as the northern people by the omission of the latter ones. 
Thus, on this principle the English have made Nichols, Nixon, 
of Nicholas ; and the Italians have made Cola, Colin, whence 
through the French we have Collins, The work furnishes dis- 
tinct lists of Scandinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman 
names, evidently compiled with care. 
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Adriatica. By PERCY PINKERTON. London: Gay. 
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Homeward ; Songs by the Way. By A E. Dublin: Whaley. 

Scottish Pastorals and Ballads. Wy ALEXANDER FALCONER. 
Glasgow: Wm. Hodge. 

Fragments of Coloured Glass. Poems and Ballads, Historical, 
Religious, Australian and Miscellaneous. By ALPHONSUS 
W. WEBSTER. London: Digby. 

Verse-Musings on Nature, Faith and Freedom. 
OWEN. London: Sonnenschein, 

Grace Bell, and ether Poems. By JOHN MALLEY?, 
McCorquodale. 

The Fogs, and other Poems. 
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By JOHN 
London: 


By FRANCciS 5S. KEMP. London ; 

Mr. Percy Pinkerton’s latest volume is cultured, but colourless. 
Not that the second epithet must be taken literally, for he 
splashes the contents of a very generous palette over the scenery 
of his beloved Italy, giving us ‘ ochre-tinted sails,’ ‘sapphire 
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bays,’ ‘violet stars, and even ‘vermilion air’; but his subjects 
are for the most part trivial, and his verse lacks spontaneity 
and strength. He is imitative, too, in the practice of his art. 
At one time he recalls Mr. Swinburne’s early effusiveness, as 
in ‘Mrs. Pronuba’ and ‘In Viaggo’; at another, he poaches 
on the preserves of Robert browning, with his stanzas entitled 
‘In Villier’s Path,’ and his descriptions of the charms of Asolo. 
A good deal of his best work, indeed, is inspired by that 
delightful retreat ; but (as will be seen from the following 
extract) it is written in a style closely modelled on that of a 
third great Victorian singer : 

Once through yon stone-fenced street 

Truculent emperors walked: 

Czesar passed here while the ferns 

Peered from their clefts in the wall 

At his passion-seamed, bestial face. 

Here, too, Napoleon came, 

What time from the crest of the hills 

Piave's grey bed he reviewed. 

It is a pleasure in these pessimistic days to take up a book 
so full of the mere delight of living as that which is the 
receptacle of Mr. Julian Sturgis’s Songs. The joy of the 
spring-time is in these poems, and their gaiety is positively 
infectious. The writer is evidently saturated with the Greek 
spirit, and reveals his classical sympathies at every turn. 
Here are some pretty lines, to which he gives the name of 
‘A Call to Bathe’: 


Leap naked fiom the sunlight warm 
Down to the cool and clear, 

\nd thou shait rise, and in thine arm 
‘Thy vanished boyhood bear. 

rhe dust of travel done away, 
\nd rage of worn romance, 

\gain shalt thou affront the day 
With joyful countenance : 

And glad as he who ran aflame 
By the Greek river's brim, 

cre the great eagle’s shadow came 
And darkling stooped to him. 


The last two lines, it must be confessed, remind one a li-tle of 
‘the monstrous crow, as black as a tar barrel,’ which disturbed 
the fraternal encounter of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

The tiny paper clad book called Homeward: Sones by the 
Way, is a welcome, if unpretentious, contribution to the poetry 
of the year. Its author preserves his anonymity under the 
initials A. E.,, but it is understood that he is a clever young 
Irishman, who has made a study of Oriental languages, and 
has assimilated something of their vague magnificeace in the 
process : 

Shadowy petalled, like the lotus, loom the mountains with their snows : 

Through the sapphire Soma rising such a flood of glory throws 

As when first in yellow splendour Brahma from the lotus rose, 

High above th: darkening mounds when fade the fairy lights of day, 

All the tiny planet-folk are waving us from far away ; 

Thrilled by Brahma's breath they sparkle with the magic of the gay. 

Brahma, all alone in gladness, dreams the joys that throng in space. 

Shepherds all the whirling splendours onward to their resting: place, 

Where at last in wondrous silence fade in One the starry race. 


We shall look with interest for the next product from A. E.'s 
Eastern muse. 

Of the Scottish Pastorals and Ballads, by Mr. Alexander 
Falconer, we like best those which deal with historical inci- 
dents, such as ‘ Westerha’, and ‘ Grizel, the Rebe:’s Daughter, 
both dated 1685. In his ‘ Notes, the author speaks with a 
fine indignant scorn of the illiterate Southron: ‘ Most English- 
men are foreigners here—and usually so ignorant of the history 
of Church and State in Scotland, and of all past Scottish 
causes, that they cannot see the inextinguishable national 
significance of the deeds referred to in my verses. “Tis a 
defect in their nature, to be regretted for their own and their 
neighbours’ sakes.’ Mr. Falconer’s other poems are careful, 
but slightly frigid: and his pictures of natural scenery do not 
strike us as being particularly successful, though he is plainly 
a genuine lover of the mountains and the lochs of the ‘ Land o’ 
Cakes.’ 

The Fragments of Coloured Glass which form the poetical 
kaleidoscope of Mr. Alphonsus W. Webster are of a highly 
diversified kind. The recent financial crisis in Australia, for 
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example, furnishes the motif for these touching lines on 
Suspension of Payment: 
They came both suddenly and unexpected 
Those Orders to Suspend ; 
Some to the Manager declared, dejected, 
‘ We thought you were a Friend, 
\nd would have warned us.’ Vainly he'd protest 
I knew what you knew. Added they ‘ The Rest.’ 


The stricken elephant, tho’ blood be streaming 
From out his thousand veins, 

No object is of scorn, he sets us dreaming 
Of triumphs in vast plains 

And forests ; and leviathan concerns 

Provoke most pity when their fortune turns. 


The ‘stricken elephant’ is good. It should, in fairness, be 
added that Mr. Webster’s verse is not often so fearfully and 
wonderfu'ly made as the above. On this occasion doubtless his 
feelings, as a depositor, overcame him. 
Mr. John Owen’s Verse-Musings are an enlarged re-issue of 
a former volume. They are writ in dubious English, and appear 
to be wholly Cevoid of merit from an artistic point of view. 
Shelley wrote an ‘ Ode to the Skylark,’ as is generally known, 
and Mr. John Owen has done the same. This is an extract 
from one of its most beautiful and fioished pas<ages : 
The demi-semi-quavers eager gush, 
Itself exhausting in its rapid rush, 
Until it ends in a prolonged ‘ ‘I'weet,’ 
More varied—vet as sweet— 
Than the like notes of mavis or of thrush. 
(which, by the way, are usually regarded as identical 
] mark thy rhythmic glee, 
Ti-ra-lee, Ti-ra-lee, ‘Ti-ra-lee, 
In triplets trippingly ; 
Then tra-ta-rii, tra-ta-ra-lee, 
In rhythmical dactylic melody, 
‘Tit-ir-a-lee-lee ; Tit-ar-a-lee-lee, 
Swiftest dactyle expanding to spondee, 
Myriad numbers with measures blent freely. 


Mr. John Mallett’s poems are very poor stuff indeed. We 
may adapt Pope’s famous inquiry to su't his condition, and ask 
in melancholy surprise, 

Why did he write? What sin to him unknown 
Dipp'd him in ink, his parents’, or his own ? 


We sincerely hope he has ‘left no calling for this idle trade,’ 
which will never bring him (or, for the matter of that, many a 
more accomplished singer) the daily modicum of bread-and- 
butter. 

‘From the nature of the case,’ says Mr. Francis S. Kemp in 
the needlessly acidulated preface to his would-be Aristophanic 
comedy, Zhe Fogs, ‘it is usually safe to denounce the Minor 
Poet. We cordially agree with him. So far as he is concerned, 
the operation is peculiarly free from danger, for it finds abun- 
dant justification in the extraordinary dulness of his pedantic 
pleasantries. 


QUACK-QUACK AND BOW-WOW 


Japanese Onomatopes and the Origin of Language. Ly 
W. G. AsTON, C.M.G. Reprinted from the Anthro- 
pological Journal. London: Harrison. 


Into thirty-one closely-printed pages Mr. Aston has suc- 
ceeded in compressing in orderly fashion much ingenious as 
well as scientific common sense about the onomatopoetic—dire 
word, by no means self-descriptive—about the origin in sound- 
mimicry of many vocables in many languages. Much more 
has he thus boiled down than may be laboriously picked out of 
many bigger treatises than Charles Nodier’s ‘ Dictionnaire 
raisonné des Onomatopées’ of 1828. 

Japanese fructifies in a large crop of such mimic terms ; 
they occur ‘in hundreds,’ and it is here argued that from inter- 
jections founded on natural cries and gestures considerable 
proportions of the grammatical forms and particles and voca- 
bulary of the Japanese language have been derived. For an 
important and far-reaching example, take f/, fire (now Az), 
which it is suggested may have come from the labial blowing 
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of the fire with the mouth ; and this suggestion is carried into 
other tongues (or mouths): Korean fuw/, fire, and puta, ‘to 
blow ;’ Malay afz, Ainu ade, Greek pyr, with Latin flare, 
flamma, and English blaze and blast. One might add the 
‘Umbrian’ fr, fire, and the Bohemian pyr, embers. The 
Japanese Zi, a child’s word for hot drinking-water, is also 
brought from the bieathing or blowing on it when too hot. 

Monkey talk is in fashion since those remarkable Americans 
Messrs. Garner and Bill Nye have expropriated the monkey. 
The speech of the barn-door is nearer our homes, and here is 
Mr. Aston bringing ake, the Japanese for a common fowl, 
from the triumphant cackle (an admitted onomatope) of both 
hen and cock over the new-laid egg, as to which the Londoners 
are as ‘ terribly off’ as the Scottish pedlar said they were ‘for 
a langaitch. Be this 4ake as it may, it could be pursued into 
the French cagueter and the German gackern, and even be 
detected in the French mocking-word cacatois and kakatoes 
(cockatoo). And, ‘at a word,’ surely the Jap’s Bek-kha-ko ! is 
every screed (or screech) as good as our cock-a-doodle doo 
or the Bantu ‘dikolombolo.’ And here a mention might be 
inserted of the whistling-language of the Canary Islands. 

Noisy birds aga'n bring Japanese and other tongues (and ears) 
together in ga/, a wild-goose, though the word is of Chinese 
origin. ’Tis as near our gander as one syllable may be to two. 
The Greek khén, goose, is compared by Mr. As‘on; and we 
may add gannet and the German gans, with Kuhn’s supposed 
Greek fore-form khens. The word gan may very well (as Mr. 
Aston says) mimic the clanging cry (Homer’s klaggé) of wild 
geese ; it also is used in Japan for the ring of a small bell, and 
the fall of a metal vessel—though that sounds dangerously like 
‘the ding-dong theory.’ Thus all the allied words in other 
languages would have been originally (let us say for a change) 
onomatopic—the word is not more barbaric than the subject. 
And how far away we have gotten us from the Veda, which 
calls the Word one of the highest goddesses, which rushes 
onward like the wind, which bursts through heaven and ear.h 
and, awe-inspiring to each one that it loves, makes him a 
Brahman, a poet, and a sage ; or how far away even from old 
Nat Lee, when he wrote that, Speech 


is morning to the mind ; 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul. 


To the Japanese goro-goro, for the cat’s purring (French ron- 
ron) and the Japanese wéau (Chinese mao) for our children’s 
‘ pussy-meeyow,’ may here be added the African Bongo name 
for the cat, mbriow, all which go to prove how widely human are 
our cat’s mew and our sea-mew, and the harmless necessary 
grey- Malkin. 

Another point, but a more venturesome one, is that /a/, the 
‘root’ of Japanese ¢a/u, ¢ati, to stand up, is a mimicking word; 
tah in Chinese meaning ‘to tread.’ The English stand and 
stay are alleged, but the Litin stat, ‘it stands’ (and status, 
statua) might also be leant upon, with the Greek is/émi, ‘to 
set’ (statos, set), and the Sanskrit stha, to stand. A most im- 
poriant word here, too, would be the Egyptian word tat, the 
standing cosmic pillar of the primary god Ptah (which name so 
resembles the Chinese tah just above), an emblem or symbol of 
the very first rate. Were these from an onomatope, the infini- 
tude of Teutonic words that belong to the root s/a would also 
have to be referred originally to the same imitative sound ; but 
we are hardly prepared to go all that way as yet. Nor can we 
here dwell on the demerits of this or any other general theory 
of language. 

One of Mrs. Aston’s interesting remarks of a discursive 
nature is upon the mimic appropriety of Swift's outlandish 
names for the giant and pigmy lands discovered by the 
voyaging Gulliver, though ‘as sounds they have no more 
resemblance to the things indicated than the colour scarlet has 
to the sound of a trumpet.’ And another penetrating ob -erva- 
tion is that ‘much of the so-called euphony of language is in 
reality the convenience of motioa of the organs of spee-h, and 
melody of verse is largely a harmonious dance of the same 
organs with a charm quite independent of the accompanying 
sound.’ Philologists should study this work by Mr. Aston, 
who has a complete mastery of the Japanese literary and 
colloquial speech, on which he has published two grammars 
in several editions. 
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OLD AND NEW 


Professor Maccunn states his views in in the Evhics of 
CitizenshifP (Glasgow: Maclehose) with clearness, judgment, 
and philosophical ability. He is often happy in the illustrations 
which he uses to expose the weakness of other’s arguments. 
Controversialists try hard to maintain the equality of man, 
even against the assault of Burke and Bentham, the confutation 
of Coleridge, and the satire of Carlyle; but the author simply 
stupefies them with the statement that the best of them can no 
more succeed in proving men equal than they can show that 
spirits are triangular. Strange is it that democrats will inanely 
hold to an absolutely untenable dogma when the great poet of 
the Scottish people ennobled his friend Henderson as ‘a 
gentleman who held the patent for his honours immediately 
from Almighty God.’ The proper attitude towards men is one 
of respect for moral worth; and courtesy is her child. Yet 
justice is the great standard for regulating all. The first of her 
phases of growth is equality of civil rights ; the justification is 
found in the essence of moral worth. To equal civil rights 
have been added in this country political rights; but even in 
the most exemplary of democracies there can never be so clear 
a case for political equality as, even under aristocratic rule, 
there is for equality in the eye of law. The author well shows 
that it is much harder to prove that it ts for the public good 
to give every man a vote than to prove the same point in 
respect of civil rights ; nor is the exercise of the franchise an 
unqualified gain for the individual himself. Yet a vote urges a 
man to public activity when thoughtfully exercised: the 
potential moral worth of the man becomes the realised and 
practical worth of the enfranchised citizen. He rightly holds 
that men are not politically equal, and his proof is masterly. 
He illustrates the inequality of the too regular blending of 
worth and grinding poverty by the sketch of Leech. Two 
soldiers, gaunt, starved, ragged, sit on a pile of shattered war 
material after the Crimean victory. ‘ Well, Jack,’ says the 
first, ‘here’s good news from home. We're to have a medal.’ 
‘That’s very kind,’ is the reply; ‘maybe one of these days 
we'll have a coat to stick it on.” With the author these in- 
equalities are only what Burns, imbued with the deep spirit of 
that equality which means worth, thus without bitterness 
smoothed down : 


The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


The same idea is applied in ‘ Fraternity’ to a consideration of 
the nature of social ties. Thereafter he ably discusses the 
Rights of Man and Citizenship ; and views the citizen’s attitude 
to the majority, through which men express their will, and his 
relation to political party, as the recognised instrument by 
which convictions find effective enactment. One of his very 
best essays is on Democracy and character—still following up 
his first principles. ‘There is often a ruthlessness about 
democratic legislatures which in the ancient world was the fear 
of Plato. Yet by their exercise man may choose and change 
his lot: only the time may come whea, after driving capital 
out of the land, men will sigh for the vanished days of per- 
manence and ‘ brass collars.’ Man must by religion make the 
humble great and the great humble. In his last paper the 
author considers the question of luxury as it meets the 
economist, then as it meets the moral and political philosopher. 
The suppression of luxury would be disastrous, because men 
are, not merely economically but morally, ill-fitted to bear this 
suppression : but durable luxuries should be preferred to the 
perishable. The work is eminently enjoyable, and will repay 
careful perusal. 

It vouches for the popularity of Deschanel’s Natural Philo- 
sophy (London : Blackie) that, notwithstanding its necessarily 
high price, it has in twenty-two years reached its thirteenth 
edition. The work has been universally acknowledged to be 
the first—and that at along distance—of the popular text-books 
on experimental physics in accuracy, minuteness, clearness, and 
interest. It is systematica'ly arranged, in:elligently written, 
and beautifully illustrated : quite a model work for young men 
who are preparing for the different university degrees, as well 
as for the general intelligent student and reader, seeing that it 
does not demand much mathematical study. Professor Everett 
has done his work of translation, emendation, and addition 
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with marked ability and teaching power. He has hit the 
medium between a too popular and a too theoretical style ; a 
strong common sense is plain throughout the planning of it- 
Comparing this with the fourth edition, which we place 
side by side with it, we find that the new edition is 
considerably enhanced by important additions. Far more 
problems are given, and the results are now added. The first 
part on mechanics is little altered ; but in connection with the 
barometer the weather chart of the great storm of 1875 is sub- 
stituted for that of 1868. The second part on Heat has several 
additions, including Dewar’s experiments on liquid oxygen, and 
Vander Waal’s theory with respect to the departure of gases from 
Boyle’s law. The most sweeping changes are in the third parts 
on Electricity. A great advance is recorded with the Tele- 
phone. There is an important note on the energy of a system 
of charged conductors: and there are two chapters on the 
development of magnetic theory, which brings the science up 
to date. A better explanation is now given of Ohm’s important 
law. But why always write about Lord Kelvin as Sir W. 
Thomson? The fourth part on Sound and Light has also 
been brought up to date, except the omission of the beau- 
tiful chromomictors of Mr. Aitken. Professor Everett’s new 
focometer is clearly described ; and a simpler explanation is 
given of the curvature of a ray. Of course the phonograph is 
introduced for the first time. Professor Nicholson’s experi- 
ments on the velocity of light are judiciously inserted, as well 
as a description of photometers for very powerful lights. For 
more advanced students Professor Everett has added some 
mathematical calculations on systems of lenses and concave 
gratings. For thoroughness, attractive style, and admirable 
illustration, the work can be recommended heartily. 

To the enthusiast, gossip upon his darling pursuit is ever 
fascinating : and those upon whom the sea has cast her spell, 
so that they are never happy unless afloat, will find Mr. R. C. 
Leslie’s Waterbiography (London : Chapman) a very agreeable 
volume. Written without any pretence to literary airs and 
graces, or a too stringent regard to the empirical conventions 
of grammarians, the book is an entertaining, chatty record of 
fifty years’ deep-sea voyaging, or off-shore cruising in hom:- 
made craft. The pages smell of the open water, and at times 
contain very vivid little episodes. Returning from America in 
a Cunarder, Mr. Leslie describes a collision that took place in 
mid-Atlantic. The steamer ran into a salt-laden brig, which 
had to be abandoned in consequence: and the master, mate, 
and crew of four men came on board the Cunarder. ‘It was 
curious to note the small amount of their worldly goods. The 
skipper was carefully nursing an old mercurial weather-glass, 
while in the boat lay a large bundle of weather-stained charts, 
his ship's time-keeper and compass, and something in a blue 
band-box. The old mate came on board with a grey parrot in 
a cage in one hand, and a large bundle of clothes done up ina 
blue cotton handkerchief in the other. For the rest, the 
baggage mainly consisted of oil-skins and dirty bundles of 
bedding, some stowed in hammocks, others merely corded 
round with rope... Her old master and mate looked sad 
and lost as they paced our deck : the captain had been sixteen 
years in his brig, and his mate, who was more than seventy had 
been ia her eight years. They told us the sea-grass was a foot 
long on her bottom, and that if she made over four knots she 
frightened them.’ Mr. Leslie, who began life in the schools of 
the Royal Academy, has illustrated his book with divers 
sketches : concerning which it may suffice to quote his own 
observation, ‘I never took much pleasure in Art,’ he says with 
modest candour, ‘except as a means of recording incidents 
at sea, which, thouzh of interest to seafaring men, had little 
or no pictorial value.’ And to seafaring men we commend 
the Waterbiozrapher’s pleasant records, both literary and 
pictorial. 

The object of Hints on Driving (London : G. Bell), by Captain 
C. Morley Knight, RA., is ‘to explain to beginners the rudi- 
mentary principles and niceties of driving’ ; anda very business- 
like and pleasant little book it is. The following sentence— 
the author is speaking of ‘ Hands ’—is not very happy. ‘This 
really unknown quantity, though born and not made, can be 
improved to some extent by teaching, consisting as it does of 
complete sympathy betwe:n the horse and his driver, who 
should be at one and the same time his guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Writers of handbooks of this kind, more familiar with 
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the whip, trowel, oar, or whatever it be than with the pen, 
generally consider that a certain amount of tall writing and 
scattered facetious touches are necessary to the art of writing. 
But the sentence quoted is no fair specimen, and Captain M. 
Knight’s little book will be found far more serviceable than the 
big work on Driving in the Badminton Library. It is there 
said that ‘it is dangerous to take looping hints from a book’ ; 
but the author has not spared himself the trouble of fully eluci- 
dating even the mysteries of ‘The Opposition Point.’ But 
these things, and particularly the management of the whip, are 
hard to follow on paper, and probably any one who can afford 
to drive a four-in-hand can command competent personal 
tuition. But what of the private coachman, the drivers of 
tradesmen’s carts, the rustic in his gig, as he jogs along perpe- 
tually jobbing his horse in the mouth, and the shafts (as Captain 
M. Knight says) pointing to the skies >—these are the people 
who want to be reached, to be written for and written at. 
Perhaps some day before long the art of Driving will be added 
to the curriculum of the Board School, when the apparatus of 
weights and pulleys described in the book would be of great 
service ; and may the writer of the text-book be Captain M. 
Knight ! The book is provided with copious illustrations and 
diagrams, and the frontispiece represents the author driving his 
four-in-hand curricle dog cart. 

The Frozen Pirate has been published in the two-and- 
sixpenny edition of Mr. Clark Russell’s novels (London: 
Sampson Low); and we have also received new editions of 
A Girl's Ride in Iceland by Mrs. Alec Tweedie (London: 
Cox), and Zhe Mystery of Clement Dunraven by Jean 
Middlemass and A Hidden Chain by Dora Russell, both issued 
in paper boards at two shillings, by Messrs. Digby Long 
and Co. 
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